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NEWEST BOOKS 


Published by American Book Company 


; Greek Prose Composition $.90 


* Pearson’s Greek Prose Composi'ion svems to me an excellent book for 
us? in schools. I would especially recomment, for work with Xenophon 
closed, the hundred or more exercises in Part II]. These are e«pressed in 
idi»matic Engissh, they are brief, and they give opportunity for practice ia 


Pearson’s 


writing con'inuous narrative. S.ch writing the autho encourages. Secondly, 
I like the lis‘s of words for review oracti-:e distrib ated « hro.gh cae | book. They 
give good oprportunity for on in forms and convenient materi.] for new 


exercises to be made by the teacher, Thirdly, the selection of poiats for gram- 


matical study seems to me very wisely made.’ —Cuarces P, Paxxer, Instruc- 
tor in Harvard University. 

° ~ e 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia- - - - - 125 


An abridged edition of the Cyropaedis which may alternate with, or in 
some cases be substituted for, the Anabasis Oaly the more important 
ages have been iacl ided, thus sh riening 
the work nearly one-half. I: is believe 4 that 
tne publication of this edition «ill make the 
reading of Xenophon's Cyrop elit oractic- 
a >lein the classes of teashers wh > have here- 
tofore thought that the work was too loag 


pass- 


$ ¢¢ 7 PRED! 
Edgren and Fossler’s 
Brief German Gram- 
mar- - - 2 9 


Designed for co'lege students or for 


tt i Det Dt th Dh Dt i he 


CT for McMaster’s School 
History of the United States 
$ the heartiest welcome 


that has ever greeted a school history. 


School R 
Ph.D., Editor of Harper’s Readers; 
Stories;” “ Old Stories of the East 


By James Baldwin, 
“Old Greek 


Book Lover.” 


-ading by Grades 
author of 


‘The 


Constructed on a new plan, these readers establish an ideal standard, 
Whether viewed from the literary, the pedagogic r the artistic standpoint 
they are equally superior and satisfying Eight books, one for each year, 


First Year, $.2 Second Year. $3 Thir: Year, $.45; Fourth Year, $ : 
Fifth Year, $.45; Sixth Year, $.50; Seventh Year. $ ; Kienth Sear, $ so 
For the convenience of ungraded schools the first seven books will also be 
bound in five volu nes as follows: First Ye+r, $ Second Vear, $.; 
Year, $.4¢; Combined Fourth and Fifth Years, $.7.; Combined Sixth anc 
Seventh Years, $.380. 


;s American Word Book - -s 


or ward, well graded, 
ling lessons 
books 


Patterson’s 


A sensible, stre ight 
caret liy arranged series of spel 
A marke! improvement on all other 


of its class 


Milne’s Mental Arith- 


metic : : 35 
from teachers Latest addition to this author's wel 
known siccessful series of mathematical 


teat-books, 
**I would be glad to have every boy 


who comes to us to have, before coming, a 


pupils of equivalent training in academic “bs Ss “OLE y ‘ 
schools, It sims to prep .retne way, rapitly Cartes W. Col E, thorou h at Es Mi at) - os al a 1 
bu th »roughiy, for critica! reiding and for Supt. of Schools, Albany, N. Y _ SqTILt, otchkiss School 
practice in writing and spe: aking, on the akevilie, Conn 

ba-i: of asystem atic knowlejge of the essen- 

tisls of German grammar and syn‘ax and M c M aster s School 


the clements of a German voc wbulary ration. 
ally acquired. Besides numerous novel 
features of arrangement and m-tnot feat- 
ures which are logical and practical,—of 
special imoortance ts the i:troduc'ion of 
German Word Formation and of German- 
Englisn Sound Relations. which wil be 
found of immedi «te practical ber efit to stu- 
den's, and will qui:ken a desire for a more 
serious study of Germin 


Natural Elementary Geography By Jacques 
W. Redway, F.R.G.S - . 
Based on new, tur Pc ale and thoroughly sound iieas of instruction 

Marks a new eia in tne teich ng and study of geography. No other elementary 

text-o00k on this subject has been so extensively introduced in so short a 

ume nor has any similar publication been s» emphatically indorsed by 

progressive educators. 


Eclectic School Readings 


Fascinating and instructive in matter; profusely and artistically illustra- 


et ee Ad 


The book referred to is ‘‘A School History of 
the United States,’’ by John Bach [cMaster, 
Professor of American History in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, just published It 
will be sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1. 


BOOS GOT 8228 888448 OE 


60 | 


} Ou 


History of the Ual- 
ted States- - = - 1.0 


A remarsavie book, Treatment en irely 
new inas history Progress of the 
people graphically exhi ited in skillful,vivid 
compariso )s; masterly literary style; impar- 
tial statements; sigaificant helpful pictures 


Natural Course in Music 


* eee 0080968 beet 8 


By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas T:.pper. Simplest and best. The 

| coming standard of music instruction in American schools. Adop’ed for use 
in many of the leading cities, incluting New York, Boston, Cincinnati, 
San Frarcisco, Jersey ‘ ity, De'roit, Milw: 1ukee, Louisville, Columbus, Grand 
R«pids, Oa«ciand, Siginaw, Saa Antonio, Covington, Wichi:a G alveston, 
Portland, Forc Wayne, Wheeling, Bay City, Willi:imsport, Davenport, Allen 


gg 4Nspurt, Colorado Sorings, 
out importaat, places, and 

No other system of music 
The c -urse comprises 


town, Paducah, Terre Haute, Salt Lake City, L 
City, etc., etc., besides scores of smaller, 
hun ireds of towns, districts, and private schools 
has met with such general recognition and approval. 
Primer and First Reader, each $.39; Second, Faird, and Fourth Readers, each, 


ee ee en user Reon ee aaa ales cities te $.3:: Fifth Reader, $ 50; Advanced Reader, $1.00; Cnarts, Series A, B, C, D, 
preparation. Kk, F, and G, each, $4.%0 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 
Schaeffer's Bible Readings for Schools’ - - - $.35 | Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, Asia_ - . . $.6 
Van Bergen’s Story of Japan - - - - - - 1,00 | Ward’s Penmanship. Small, 1 to 6, perdoz., - - = 
Goho's Pennsylvania Reader - - - - - - 50 Large, 1 to 6, per doz., - . - 96 
Curtiss’s Semi-Vertical Writing. 6 Nos. Perdozen -  .96| White’s Oral Arithmetic - . - . . 35 
Betz's Gems of School Song - - - . . - .70 | Bailey’s Comprehensive Arithmetic - - - - 65 
Anderson’s Study of English Words - - - - - .40 Cooley's Students’ Manual of Physics - - - 1,00 
McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary Collection - . - - 1.00 | Holbrook’s Round the Year in Myth and Song - - 60 
Harrington's Physics for Grammar Schools _ - - ae 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
Bulletin of New Books on request. 


Catalogue, Circulars and 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


ATLANTA, 


CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 


BOSTON, PORTLAND, ORE. 





New York 
Chicago, 


FS, | 


$95S5S9555955990599050905099509059 


= 
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SILICATE... ictean: than Cll 


Our Library Catalogue for ‘97 and 'o8 
we se contains 256 large pages and covers every 
department of literature. Twenty-five pages 
are devoted to books especially suitable 
’ s e e . ° 

Improved Black Diamond Slating, for school libraries. 
' Write us at once for this catalogue (sent 
. 2e 1 9] . we , . » -« . 
Sanitary Blackboards, free’. It is indexed by name and by author. 
If you ever buy miscellaneous books you 

need this catalogue. 











Lapilinum (Slated Cloth), 
Roll Blackboards, ..Valuable New Works... 


GIBSON’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF UNITED STATES. 
Kindergarten Boards, 512 pp.—56 maps and charts—18 full page half-tone engrav- 


ings,etc. List, $1.00. 











FOR LEAD 


Silicate Ivorine Sheets, cexciz’iSé. THE PLAN BOOK. 
One for each month in the year. Indispensable to primary 


+18 FOR SLATE teachers. Price, for any one issue, 25 cents; for the school 
Black Silicate Sheets, PENCIL USE. | year, $2.00. , 


M ‘ SI d T blet |OUTLINES and EXERCISES in ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
osaic ates an abiets. By Nellie B. Wallbank, instructor in English Language in 
the State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. ‘“ Outlines and 
Exercises in English Grammar” is intended for advanced classes 
eset —such as those in high schools, academies, teachers’ institutes, 
and for private instruction. It is to be used in connection with 
: any complete grammar. The book is divided into two parts: 
Beware of Imitations, Send for Price Lists and Discounts. Analysis, and discussion of parts of speech. 


---PRICE, 25 CENTS... 
THE HOLLY MFG. CO., 














Lf in the vark as to where any book or help may be found, 


We are the Inventors and Patentees of Silicate write us for full information. We carry all the helps and aids 
Goods ; all the Experienced Employees of the | for teachers published. 
late N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. are with us. 


203 Front Street, New York. A, FLANAGAN, 267 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





erat “KNOWN | 


You judge a man by his reputation. His § 
reputation is formed by “h.t he does. So 
in selecting a musical instrument—study 
its reputation. That represents what it 
does. Look into the merits of the 


Guitars 
Mandolins 
“Bay State’’ < Banjos 
Zithers 
Flutes 
Their superiority invites the closest 
scrutiny. Their reputation is their war- 
cont. for it tells what it does. In choosing 
ay State”’ you purchase known worth 
Twen v-seven awards, Only winners of 
American gold medals. 


KD 


Flowers, and it is a matter of congratulation is required by all who lead an in- 
to educators that books on Nature Study are us = door or sedentary lite; school 
multiplving. Teachers need them, The flow- i, 4 teacters, bookkeepers, ‘etc. No 
er world is full of beauty auv poetry To fill apparatus tor home exercising 
thec — — Me h pe ate is pastry, gue covers the field so thoroughly as 
open seyes to ne be & p // 
ite hid in plant-life,is anoble work. ‘Little our Chest Weights. By simply 
Lessons iu Plant-Life,”’ by Mrs. H. H. \ following the chart turnished with 
RICHARDSON, teacher in Springfield School, fue -~ each machine +1] the muscles of 
Richmond, Va., presents a plan by which the f, { ij the body may beeas:ly nd pleas- 
teacber can skilfully do this work, “8 ant y exercised, and with suffi- 
a cient variations in the movements 
PRICE, 40 CENTS. ge to relieve it of monotony. 

Teachers ordering one dozen or more will . ™ Single and Double Arm Chest 
have a desk copy sent free. Address Weights from $7.50 upward. 
: Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Sweaters and Athletic 

B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Outhts and Supplies of every description, 

RICHMOND, VA. Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue now ready. 


A.G. Spalding & Bros Spalding- Bidwell Co. 
STUD ILLINOIS ta6-130 Nassau St. 29, 31, 33 W. 42d St. 


Medical College 


—the Chicago Summer School 


ae in DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 
Medicine of MeGeies. 4 mgninc Bet 


. * 
from March to September. EducationalFoundations 2 
Four years’ graded course. 
Twenty Professors. Excellent 


e : . 
during clinics. Well-equipped Labor- $1.00 a Year ? 
atories. Abundant dissecting A , 
material. Living costs one- This is a monthly text-book for 
third less than in Winter. No 


the stirred att Somer sivaccemt A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
oe me, weie eed at od OF 
cele etre 20 conts a Year COMPOSITION AND RABTORIC. 
t ALL THE CUTS 3 The ideal paper of current event THE REVISION BY 


eat be Cental Deane carefully edited for the school- 
ARE ‘FOR ‘SALE room. Clubs of two or more asc. | oR. SAEED GENER RANT, 
At Reduced Prices. each. | PROFESSOR OF Bh GLISH PHILOLOGY AND RHETORIC 


; - . IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Half T 20c. r sq. in., minimam price, . Paar 
leap st ae Its circulation bas doubled dur- ’ ; 

For further information, please address 


ing the last vear. 
Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after ELDREDGE & Sern, 
SPanertiy after publication. address | &, L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago | pniaaeipnia ; PA. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. gth St., New York 











PPP PPD PIDP 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
453-463 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 














Line Etchings 7c. por s¢.in., minimum price 
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NEW BOOKS 
NEW METHODS 


Geographical Series. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 

Primary. First Book. By S.W.Carroii 

and C, F. Carrott, Supt. of Schools, 

Worester, Mass, New Sociological Read- 

er on Eskimos, Indians, Arabs, Dutch, 

Chinese, Japanese. Far ahead in up-to- 

date features of any similar book. Fully 

’ illustrated. 160 pp. Intro. 30 cents, 
WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. Three books to follow, 


STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By G. E. Atwoop. Inductive 
method. Many expert teachers pronounce it the best school algebra. Half 
parece, 2s pp. Intro. 90 cents. Chas. C. Ramsay, Prin. Durfee High 

a 


School, 1 River, Mass. : “It 1s better in many particulars than other 
school algebras and I shall adopt it.” 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY HYGIENE ANATOMY. 
By R, B. Smitx, M. D., and Supt. Wittarp, Stamford,Conn. A model book 
by a skilled o--% and a successful educator. Beautifully illustrated. 

alf morocco. Intro. 75 cents. Prof. L. C. Williams, Cheltenham Acad- 
emy, Ogontz, Pa.: “ It embodies the best features of the best beoks on this 
subject.” Dr Z. T. Emery, Health Commissioner, Brooklyn, N.Y.: ** It seems 
very accurate and very interesting, and must prove valuable for school work." 

EASY EXPERISIENTS IN PHYSICS. By Preston Smiru, State 
Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. Simple, clear, accurate. Intro. 30 cents. 
Prof, Jos. G. Brown, Ill. State Normal University: ‘It is by far the most 
complete and best thing of its kind I have seen.” 

THE MORSE SPELLER. By Supt. Dutton, Brookline, Mass. Up- 
to-date correlation work. Sixth Edition. Intro. cloth, 23 cts. Boards, 18 cts, 
Also in parts. Dr. Chas. H. Levermore, Pres. Adelphia College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; “ It has a more sensible plan than any other spelling boox, [ know.” 

HISTORICAL READER. Story of the Indians of New England, by 
Burton. Valuable reader on Colonial itary Sor all middle grades. Au- 
thentic illustrations. 302 pp. Intro. 50 cents. m. T. Harris, Commissioner, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.: “‘A most valuable book for school 
work on the subject of the Indians and Colonial times." 

HISTORICAL READER, INDIANS AND PIONEERS. py 
Buancue E. Hazarp and S. T. Dutron. (New). Prehistoric and early 
Colonial days. Accurate history with authentic illustrations. Intro. 60 cts 

DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. Rapid and Easy Method for 
teaching reading. High art illustrations. Choice literature. Intro. 30 cts. 
Orville T. Bright, Supt. Cook County Schools, Chicago, Ill.: “You have the 


best method in phonics in cold print.’ 


FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS. Natural Science for Primary 
Pupils. High art illustrations. Prof. Chas, B. Scott, State Normal School 
Oswego, N. Y,: “It is the most helpful nature reader I have examined.” 


MANY OTHER CHOICE BOOKS 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 


Main Office : Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Chicage Office: Fisher Building. Boston Office: 36 Bromfield St. 





Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company 


Invite the attention of educators, and of all purveyors of school literature, 
to the fact that they are the Sole Authorized Publishers of the writings of 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, | James Russell Lowell, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, | Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES Offers the choicest writings of 
these eminent American authors in the most attractive form, with the most 
thorough editorial equipment, at the lowest prices, 
business arrangement with the authors’ heirs. 


UNAUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 

Ail editions of these authors which do not have the imprint or authori- 
zation of Houghton, M fflin & Co. are issued without the consent, and 
contrary to the wishes, of the children and heirs of these great writers, 
and without compensation to them. 


EDITIONS BOTH UNAUTHORIZED AND INCOSIPLETE 
AND BEARING ERRONEOUS AND MISLEADING TITLES. 

In addition to unauthorized editions of Longfellow’s Evangeline; 
Whittier’s Songs of Labor; Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal; Emerson's 
American Scholar ; and Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair ; there are also 
in the market unauthorized and incomplete editions of Hawthorne's Twice- 
Told Tales ; Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book ; and Hawthorne’s Snow-Iinage, 
and other Twice-l'old Tales. 

Mr. Hawthorne gave the title 7w#ce-Zold Tales to a collection of 39 of 
his stories, which make in No, 82 of the Riverside Literature Series a book 
of 538 pages ; he gave the title 4 Wonder-Book to 6 of his Mythological 
Stories, which make in Nos. 17 and 18 of the Riverside Literature Series a 
book ef 196 pages ; and the title Snow-/mage, and Other Twice-Told Tales 
to a collection of 17 stories, which make in the Little Classic edition a book 
of 256 pages. 

All books issued or listed under these titles, but containing fewer stories 


and under direct 


than indicated above, are incomplete, improperly named, and misleading, 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
The best, most complete, and only authorized editions of these master. 
pieces of American literature bear our imprint on the title page. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COPIPANY, 


CHICAGO OFFICE, BOSTON OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
378-388 Wabash Avenue. 4 Park Street. 11 E, 17th Street, 





American Graphite 








DENCILS. 


Ornamental and Useful 


Used in more colleges and schools 


throughout the country than any 
fee 





Tf not familiar with Dixon's American Graphite Pencils mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
and send 16 cents in stamps for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. uJ. 
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QUR TOOL CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT GRATIS 


TO ALL SCHOOL BOARDS, SUPERVISORS, 








AND INSTRUCTORS IN MANUAL TRAINING. 











Special Schoel Discount. 


A penny postal card will bring it. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


209 Bowery, New York’ 




























THE “COMB ATON. ———EE—_—_=-=—_ 


Blackboard Eraser-Gleaner and Pencit-sharpener 


Gleans Erasers 5 Times Quicker and Better than Old Way 


SAME MACHINE DOES BOTH JOBS 


50 feet of Sand Paper. Tear off Show this to your Janitor 


Outside Layer when it is worn out 7H +t 


LARGE STRONG 
MACHINE 


gets no dust 










“Combination,” complete, $5 00 
The Eraser-Cleaner 5.50 
The Pencil-Sharpener 350 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
TO NEAREST ADDRESS 


> The Lord Mig. Go. 





n°) 
= 
125 Water St., New Haven, Conn. - 
4 omnes ig a Sharsener 103 Brockton Ave., Riverside, Cal. iy 
Oy Pe ey ee 45-47 Jackson St., Chicago. Ill. ‘5 





Arranged as Eraser-Cleaner 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL 00., Boston, Chicago. 











IMPORTERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY APPARATUS, 








Catalogues sent on application, 


15 Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


149-151 East Huron Street. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 
Modern Science Apparatus. 





Pioneers in our business in the 
Western country 26 years 





Systematic Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals. 
At less than one-half the usual! price, 40 Minerals er 
40 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate fragments) fer 
$3. oy hy types = Invertebrates for $3 -. Each collee 
e tion In strong cloth covered case, with separate tray 
for eaeh specimen, and accompanied with Text- book 

Benches, Tools & Supplies of 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ET 


Special re for Schools and Classes. Eowm. E. Howate 


Chandler & Barber, $ size ot 612 17TH STREET, N. w., WasHINoTON, D.C. 


When writing mention THE SCHOOL JoURNAL. 





ZIEGLER ELECTRIC COPMPANY, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Physical 
Apparatus 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


X-RAY coils and static machines. The 
“Monell” tube specially for static ma- 
chines is exceptionally fine. Other first- 
class tubes for use with coils. 

—SPECIAL WORK EXECUTED,— 

CORRESRONDENCE INVITED. 

Established 1882, Incorporated 1894, 


We make a specialty of X-Ray Apparatus. 





ESTABLISHED 18861. 


EINER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third pent 
NEW YORK. 


Every thing necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus; special, made to 
order, according to draw. 


s. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 








“Art in the 








CHICAGO. 


School-Room,” 


An illustrated list of high class repro- 
|ductions suitable for school decoration, 
\selected from our general catalogue, will 
be ready early in October. 
| Mailed to any address upon receipt of 
10 cents in stamps. 


| _ 
‘BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


Fine Art Publishers, 14 E. 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties 
ELECTRICAL low prices, 100 page cat. FREE 
M. E. 8. CO., 82 Cortlandt St... 4 














1 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN (884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. = = CHICACO. = = 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern BrancuH : 494 ASHLAND Aveg., Burra.o, N, Y. 


de FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. * 


Panay py a O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any ——- 





ton, Mass. 355 Wabash Ave., Piccee, mu. 107 Ketth @ Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, 
Aentnth ae Ave., ty 3 York City, N. ¥- 25 King St., West Toronto,Can. 728 C: B’ld’g, Denver, Coi 
182 Twelfth St., Washington, “b'C. "420 Century B’ld’g. , R--— 1 Minn. tas Sttmson bie, Los Angeles, Cal 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. 
plans; two plans give free registration ; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 
pg plans and a $500.C0 love story of College days. 


Several 
10 cents pays for book, contain- 
No charge to employers for recommending teachers. 


Roushors Teachers’ Bureau ? Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutron, A.M., 
S. W. cor. Mal: 


{Sutton Tegcbers’ Burea 
n & $d 8ts., Louisville, Ky.$ President and Manager. ? 


1 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacanctes Louisville office, One fee registers in both offices. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Telephone, Boston 775-2 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


eee 





COLLECTIONS FOR CLASS USE of every size and 
price. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Complete Mineral 
Catalogue, containing many valuable lists and tables, pro- 
tusely illustrated, Cloth bound, .50c.; hf. cf., interl., $1.00 








postoaies A. E. FOOTE, 1317 Arch St,, Phila. 
AND SCHOOL § scrrersmnnonn & 00. 
SUPPLIES. Rage lérm Orausr, 


Send for Catalogue. 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 


OUR ZOOLOGY CATALOGUE —100 Varieties—300 Spécimens—$25. Also 


specimens by the hundred and thousands 


N. L. WILSON, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and familles, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom - 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or addrets 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


33 Unien Square, New York, 


TEACHER’S AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 





New Yorx Crry, 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S, 
Established 185s. 
$3 East 14TH Srrezt, N, Y. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency 


Has filled vacancies in 17 States, 
Send stamp for circulars, 
H. N., ROBERTSON, Prop.. 
P. O. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 
4 Facilities in Middle — 
Western States sr 


ed, Charges half usual rates. We recommenc 
Parks, Mgr. Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, Denver, Calo. 








Wanted for good 
tions inall parts of 


= 





Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resideat 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For particu- 
lars address THe UNIVERSITY OF CHIcaGo (Division C) 
The Correspondence-Stuly Depariment, Chicago, Ill. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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First Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


The first proclamation of Thanksgiving day that will 
be found in printed form is the one issued by Francis 
Bernard, captain-general and governor-in-chief in and 
over his majesty’s province of the Massachusetts bay 
in New England, and vice-admiral of the same, in 
1767. This is the text. It is headed: 


“As the business of the year is now drawing toward a con- 
clusion, we are reminded, according to the laudable usage of 
the Province, to join together in a grateful acknowledgment of 
the manifold mercies of the Divine Providence conferred upon 
Us in the passing Year: Wherefore, I have thought to ap- 
point, and I do, with the advice of his Majesty’s Council, ap- 
point Thursday, the Third Day of December next, to be a day 
of public Thanksgiving, that we may thereupon with one Heart 
and Voice return our most Humble Thanks to Almighty God 
for the gracious Dispensations of His Providence since the 
last religious Anniversary of this kind, and especially for— 
that He has been pleased to preserve and maintain our most 
gracious Sovereign, King George, in Health and Wealth, in 
Peace and Honor, and to extend the Blessings of his Govern- 
ment to the remotest part of his Dominions; that He hath 
been pleased to bless and preserve our gracious Queen Char- 


lotte, their Royal Highnesses, the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, and all the Royal 
family, and by the frequent encrease of the Royal Issue 


to assure us the Continuation of the Blessings which we de- 
rive from that illustrious House; that He hath been pleased to 
prosper the whole British Empire by the Preservation of 
Peace, the Encrease of Trade, and the opening of new Sources 
of National Wealth; and now particularly that He hath been 
pleased to favor the people of this Province with healthy and 
kindly Seasons, and to bless the Labour of their Hands with 
a Sufficiency of the Produce of the Earth and of the Sea. 

“And I do exhort all Ministers of the Gospel with their sev- 
eral Congregations, within this Province, that they assemble 
on the said Day in a Solemn manner to return their most 
humble thanks to Almighty God for these and all other of 
His Mercies vouchsafed unto us, and to beseech Him not- 
withstanding our Unworthiness, to continue his gracious Prov- 
idence over us. And I command and enjoin all Magistrates 
and Civil Officers to see that the said Day be observed as a Day 
set apart for religious worship, and that no servile Labour 
be performed thereon. 

“Given at the Council Chamber in Boston the Fourth Day 
of November, 1767, in the Eighth Year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. Fra. Bernard. 

“By His Excellency’s Command, A. Oliver, Sec’ry. 

“God Save The King.” 





Suggestions From a Trustee. 
By Dan S. Giffin, Heuvelton, N. Y. 


The law has fixed the standard for a qualified teacher, 
and has provided ways by which those legally qualified 
are known. That is, the law ascertains that certain 
qualifications exist, which authorize the applicant to at- 
tempt to teach. 

Still, many who can meet all the requirements of the 
law fall short of a real qualification. The trustee starts 
with the teacher, after the law has settled its part. He 
may examine the grade of the certificate given, from 
which he can determine how well the legal require- 
ments have been met, but he can know nothing from 
this examination of the other qualities so essential for 
a good teacher. 
experience, which experience costs the district money. 


These things must be learned from 


The great majority of trustees are not capable of judg- 
ing of these additional qualifications, which‘are as es- 
sential as the legal qualifications. The fact that we do 
not allow trustees to judge of the legal qualification is 
evidence that we consider them incapable of such judg- 
ment. If they cannot judge of the legal qualifications, 
surely they are incapable of judging that which requires 
higher skill. 

As stated above, this knowledge must be learned by 
experience; but the time required for an incapable trus- 
tee to learn about his teacher may take so long that 
meanwhile the child has received injury which cannot 
well be repaired. ‘“‘ The horse may have already been 
stolen by the time the barn door is locked.” 

Take the ordinary trustee in the country district, and 
he cannot know as to these extra qualifications of a 
teacher under the present system: In city schools 
where a qualified superintendent is employed, who 
can be in constant attendance at the various schools, 
such knowledge may be obtained by him and commun- 
icated to the trustees; but the ordinary country trustee 
cannot learn as to these matters, because—to tell the 
truth—he does not know enough. 

But the question may be asked, Where is the school 
commissioner? His 
territory is so large he cannot give each school the su- 
It takes as much time for him to 


Follow him, and you will find. 


pervision required. 
travel from district to district as he can spend with the 
school when it is reached. Besides, his clerical work 
alone is considerable, and it is increasing from year to 
year, which adds to his inability to examine the schools 
properly; the result is, that the several teachers under 
him become/virtually their own superintendents. 

Suggestions for a remedy, though not complete, may 
open the way for improvement, though they be not 
strictly followed: 
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or some provision should be made for more supervi- 
sion; the first to be preferred. 

Second.—Adopt the town or county unit system for} 
purposes of taxation, that the per capita cost of schools 
shall be the same, and thus remove the inducement to 
hire cheap teachers. 

Third.—Have each school often systematically exam- 
ined, (a) as to the teacher’s manner of work, (b) as to 
results obtained, as shown by examination of the pupilsh 
taught, (c) as to general ability. 

This examination should be held by a competent offi-' 
cial, and a report thereof made to the commissioner 
and state superintendent. On their certificate or diplo-' 
ma, if the teacher is a normal graduate (for these last’ 
are by no means perfect), should be designated the con- 
ditions found as to the qualifications of the teacher. 

As to the third suggestion :—The school commis- 
sioner would be a proper official to do the work therein 
suggested, were it not that, under the present system, 
he can do this in few commissioners’ districts, if any. 
There are commissioners’ districts in the state that em- 
brace a territory of a thousand square miles. It is ab- 
surd to expect the commissioner to give necessary su- 
pervision for such a territory. 

If, however, it is not desirable to reduce the territory 
of these officials, then provide that every town, in a 
commissioner’s district, containing over fifty schools, 
shall have an officer to do this work, to be paid by the 
town, and, in order that a competent person may be 
provided, make the office appointive by the state super- 
intendent, providing that, where towns have only a few 
schools, this officer may attend to two or more towns, 
the expense being divided pro rata. Perhaps such an 
officer could also perform the duties now imposed on 
the truant officer, and thus lessen expense. 


( 


, 


If none of these ways are desirable, then arrange 
some other; only stop this waste of money and time 
constantly going on for lack of proper supervision of 
our country schools. 

By following out the points suggested, the results 
will be, that (1) trustees can examine the certificate or 
diploma of the applicant teacher, and know something 
of the qualifications of the person he is engaging, ex- 
cept in the case of a beginner. 

(2) The teacher will have an incentive to do better 
work. 

(3) Each teacher will take rank according to merits. 

(4) The country schools will receive the supervision 
they needed and do not get at present. 

(5) The schools generally will advance to a higher 
standard. 


ca 
Two Schools. 


By H. Krebs, Somerville, N. J. 

Last term the board of education at H. granted 
their principal, Mr. Clayton, leave of absence to visit 
schools in other cities. One morning he dropped into 
a publishing house in one of the largest cities in the 
country and asked to be directed to the nearest public 
school. 

After a short time he entered a rather common look- 
ing structure that contained about sixteen school- 
rooms. The principal was not in his office, so Mr. 
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First.—There should be either more commissioners, ~~ Clayton entered a room of fourth-grade pupils in an 
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adjoining apartment. He was very pleasantly greeted 
by the teacher, who had been in the work many years, 
Some excellencies were noticed in the methods, and in 
the management; but it was evident that the pupils 
were held in subjection through fear. The teacher’s 
«reproofs were caustic, and her expression fierce; and as 
a rule her rebukes seemed entirely unnecessary. When 
there was some slight occasion for remark, the disorder 
was not caused so much by the innate depravity of the 


“ ‘pupils as by lack of management and adjustment on 


the part of the teacher. 

The crowning occurrence of the visit to this room 
jtook place during the writing period. The pupils were 
‘at work with pen and ink at their seats, copying a sam- 
ple from the blackboard. The teacher and Mr. Clay- 
ton were standing in the rear of the room, discussing 
school work and observing the pupils. 

Suddenly the teacher shouted, “John, sit down 
there!” Mr. Clayton had not seen any disorder on 
John’s part, but the teacher evidently had. After a few 
minutes more John raised himself from his seat, proba- 
bly to procure some articles from another pupil. The 
teacher’s countenance became convulsed with rage; 
and she fairly screamed, “ John, go home!” 

John turned and said, “Miss A, I just wanted to 

“Go home, I tell you!” shouted the teacher in sten- 
torian tones; and the boy slowly left the room. 

“What will now happen to that boy?” asked Mr. 
Clayton. 

“ He will not be re-admitted to school until his father 
brings him and vouches for his future good behavior.” 

“ But suppose he is again sent home?” 

“ Then,” said the teacher, “ he cannot re-enter school 
until next year.” ; ; 

Mr. Clayton left the room, wondering whether this 
teacher, in the forty years of her life, had ever happened 
upon the lines so admired by Dom Pedro, the last em- 
peror of Brazil, that he made them the rule of his life, 
and required his entire household to do likewise: 


” 





“ Speak gently—it is better far 
To rule by love than fear. 

Speak gently—let no harsh word mar 
The good we might do here.” 

The principal was now in his office; and after a few 
words of introduction, he took a directory of the city 
schools and teachers from his desk and indicated a few 
schools which he thought Mr. Clayton could visit with 
much profit. He was evidently not at all desirous of 
having his caller spend the rest of the day in his school; 
but Mr. Clayton decided that he would return in the 
afternoon, and possibly the principal might find time 
to accompany him on his rounds. 

When Mr. Clayton arrived at 1.45, he was directed 
by a pupil to come to the library on the third floor. 
The folding door between the library and the assembly- 
room was half open; and every word could easily be 
heard in both rooms. The pupils of some four or five 
rooms were gathered together, to hear from the princi- 
pal some remarks relative to a school entertainment 
that was soon to occur. The “ good, easy man” con- 
sumed over an hour in explaining what might have 
been said in five minutes, and with much more proba- 
bility of an understanding than by an hour’s repeti- 
tiousness. 
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Then the pupils were sent to their class-rooms; and 
after another half hour’s conversation with the head 
teacher, the principal came to the library and told Mr. 
Clayton that office duties would occupy him the re- 
mainder of the day. Mr. Clayton freely excused 
him—“trifles light as air” weighed down his soul—and 
he stepped into a room of fifth-grade pupils. He was 
greeted in rather surly tones by the young lady teacher, 
who was sitting at a desk,and he was told he might take 
a chair if he wanted to. He obeyed with all meek- 
ness, and the tragedy began. Such ruthless slaughter 
of child life had rarely occurred since the days of 
Herod the Great. The young lady actually clenched 
her fists and gritted her teeth as she hurled the verbal 
instruments of destruction at the defenceless children 
under her charge. 

“Yes, you read all right; but how many thousands 
of times must I tell you to stand up straight? You'll 
get zero.” 

“ Mary, for heaven’s sake, let me hear you do some- 
thing more than mew like a kitten when you read.” 

“ James, you’re blabbing again. You'll get zero for 
the whole day’s work.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you to keep on writing your lessons? 
Report after school for misconduct.” 

“ Cora, in pity’s name, don’t sit there as if you were 
dead.” : 

“ Charles, distribute the paper, and don't be all day 
about it, either. Don’t move like a snail.” 

“This whole class has not done as well in reading as 
it should. Every pupil in this class will get zero for 
this lesson. 
you all zero for the whole week’s work in all studies. 
Shut your books. Charles, go to the blackboard and 
erase that grammar work, and for goodness’ sake, walk 
so that I can see you move. Martha, you have more 
books on your desk than ten pupils ought to have. 
Charles, I said ‘erase that grammar work.’ I didn’t tell 
you to stand at the board likea stick. Stop! stop! don’t 
you dare to touch that next blackboard! Here! what 
are you writing your name for? I know your name, 
and that’s enough. Take your seat, and report after 
school for misconduct. George, I'll hit you with this 
book if you don’t shut up,” etc., etc. 

The pupils were mannerly, and many of them had 
read very creditably indeed. The girls, especially, were 
pleasant, obedient, gentle, earnest-looking pupils. 

Mr. Clayton’s heart was sad when he thought of 
these poor children, buffeted about hour after hour, 
and day after day by this termagant, not a word of com- 
mendation or encouragement; nothing but withering, 
blighting criticisms, nine-tenths of which were entirely 
unjust. If this was the way “work” was conducted 
when a visitor was present, how was it at other times? 

Mr. Clayton remained but twenty minutes—he could 
not endure the sight any longer. He slipped out of the 
room without the teacher's knowledge, and deter- 
mined to try the highest grade in the building, to find 
one teacher somewhere in that school whose work 
could be viewed with satisfaction. 

In this, the sixth grade, he was greeted very pleas- 
antly by a middle-aged lady. The lesson proceeded; 
but it was at once evident that the teacher was utterly 
unable to control the pupils. The class was supposed 
to be gathered before a blackboard, discussing a prob- 
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If you don’t do better to-morrow, I'll give 
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lem; but, in reality, three pupils stood in the aisle, five 
or six were perched on desks, a few were walking about 
the room, while one was actually crawling on the floor 
on hands and knees from the middle of the room to the 
rear corner, The teacher sat on a platform, and vainly 
tried to obtain a hearing. While one pupil was ex- 
plaining, the others were trading fish-hooks and knives. 
No one thought of the work. When she called on one 
by name, he looked up in surprise, glanced at the 
board,, and said, “ I don’t know,” and proceeded forth- 
with to complete the trade in which he had been so 
rudely interrupted. Finally, the teacher said, “ Hoff- 
man, come up here. I want you.” After many excuses, 
subterfuges, and grimaces, Hoffman reluctantly pock- 
eted his fish-hooks, and took an inglorious seat on the 
platform at the teacher’s feet. Soon Levine voluntari- 
ly joined him; a trade was effected, Hoffman sidled 
down the platform and up the aisle; Levine did the 
same, and before the teacher was aware of their ab- 
sence, they were in the rear of the room, packing their 
books for dismission. An hour’s time was spent on 
the explanation of three problems; and at the end of 
the period, it is questionale whether more than half 
the pupils in the class knew what problems had been 
worked; and some hardly knew the study in which they 
were supposed to be reciting. 

Ten minutes later the bell rang for dismissal. Two 
boys were detained fifteen minutes for misconduct. 
These two boys, together with at least eight others, 
who remained to wait for them, engaged in a most un- 
seemly racket, singing, shouting, running, drumming 
on the desks, until the fifteen minutes had expired, and 
they were free. 

When Mr. Clayton bade the teacher good-bye, she 
said, with a weary sigh, “ I suppose there are pleasures 
in teaching, but then, there are so many trials.” Mr. 
Clayton evasively replied, that every school has its diffi- 
culties, and walked down to the principal's office. 

Here he was enlightened as to the meaning of that 
mysterious order, “ Report after school for miscon- 
duct.” About twelve pupils were gathered round the 
principal’s desk, overwhelming him with questions of 
this kind: “ Doctor, how many more times must I 
stay in till I can’t be promoted?” “ Oh, doctor, look in 
your book and see how often I have been kept in this 
; “Doctor, I’d rather stay in to-morrow 
“Doctor, this boy says he was kept in five 
It was “ Doctor this,” and “ Doctor 


month.” 
night.” 
times last week.” 


The Other School. 


Mr. Clayton decided to spend another day in the 
same city. This time he made inquiries for one of the 
best schools in the city, and was directed by several 
well-informed gentlemen to one that had attained a 
wide reputation. 

The principal, a lady, was very glad to see him, and 
welcomed him most cordially. On the way to her 
office he noticed the display of work in sewing, paper 
folding, and drawing that lined the hallway, in beauti- 
ful cases. The office was small, but everything was 
arranged with refreshing system and neatness. After 
a few minutes of general conversation, Mr. Clayton was 
conducted to the highest grade (the fourth), to witness 
a recitation in geography. 
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Space would not permit a detailed account of the 
work seen that day. It seemed as if every teacher in the 
building had been born to her work. The utmost order 
prevailed in every room, and yet not one unkind or cut- 
ting remark was heard anywhere. “I do not allow any 
scolding whatever,” said the principal. The sympathy 
between principal, teachers, and pupils seemed to be 
perfect. Enthusiasm was written in the features of 
every teacher, and of the pupils as a whole. They 
were all busy. They seemed delighted to work; and 
when a six-year-old boy was given the privilege of 
standing up before the whole school, and in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Clayton and the principal of telling the 
story of the three bears, he fairly bubbled over with the 
pleasurable «xcitement of the occasion, and he held the 
closest attention of all. 

The snow had just come; and in nearly every depart- 
ment of work that day some reference was made to the 
white robe that so delicately enshrouded the earth. A 
gray squirrel danced about in his cage in a first-grade 
room, and gold-fishes swam about in their tanks, as if 
delighted to be with so many beautiful children. The 


teachers were pleased to talk about their aims, and - 


phases of their work; they had no secrets, but an all- 
powerful love for their pupils. 

“ How do you manage to secure all first-class teach- 
ers?” asked Mr. Clayton of the principal. 

“ Well, I recommend to the board those I know to 
be good, I impress upon the members individually the 
great desirabilty of a good education for their children, 
and that the only way they can get it is to elect the best 
teachers they can procure; and the board generally 
works with me very nicely. ‘There is a certain esprit 
de corps among the teachers that we strive hard to 
maintain and stimulate.” 

The atmosphere of this school was saturated with 
love. The teachers were imbued with an earnest desire 
to develop the divine elements in the children. They 
cultivated the plants so assiduously that the weeds had 
little opportunity to spring up. They breathed an in- 
spiration into their pupils that caused them to sur- 
mount the obstacles in their course by the very fervor 
of their enthusiasm. It was a school such as Pestalozzi 
dreamt of, and reminded one of 

“ An eden 
Like the heaven above.” 
P. S.—This principal’s salary was $1,000. 
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Reading and Nature Study Correlated. 


By Fannie A. Stebbins, Supervisor of Nature Study, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Nature study, it seems tu uc, should aim primarily 
to arouse and keep alive in the child a deep love for, 
and interest in, the part of the universe with which he 
comes in contact; an interest which later should 
broaden, to embrace the universe. This interest must 
be based on more than mere sentiment, although that 
has its share; it should rest also on an intelligent ob- 
servation and interpretation of facts, and should be in- 
stinct with life. 

The child should be led to appreciate, in a measure, 
the beauty of the world about him; both the beauty 
which lies on the surface, and that which is revealed in 
a study of the fitness of the plant or animal for the 
place in life which it is designed to occupy; so that 
even the object, which in itself is ugly, or, perhaps, re- 
pulsive, may serve to illustrate the great purpose and 
thought running through all creation. 

Beyond the mere fact, then, must be seen the under- 
lying relation of cause and effect, and the principles 
which govern the common phenomena; in other words, 
he should see back of each object and fact and action 
the thought which caused it. 

How shall we obtain this result? 

The interest is to be stimulated, the observation and 
thought directed, and the mind led to right conclu- 
sions. 

What part is reading to play in accomplishing this? 

Reading should be of such nature as to stimulate the 
observation and thought, and then to supplement with 
facts beyond the experience or power of the child, thus 
reacting upon and increasing the interest. 

® Too many of our so-called “Nature Readers” deaden 
rather than awaken the interest by the order of presen- 
tation. 

Children are interested in classification of objects 
which they can see and compare; but when classifica- 
tion is thrust upon them, accompanied with many tech- 
nical names of things which they have never seen, the 
work is soon tedious, or even nauseating. 

The same is true of books wherein the language is 
beyond the child, although, perhaps, to a less degree 
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than those in which the author has seen fit to use some- 
thing near akin to “ baby talk.” 

With the smaller children, much of the reading must 
be from the blackboard, in order to call especial atten- 


tion to those points which the teacher wishes to en- 
force. 


A PRIMARY READING LESSON. 


In a certain room, the pupils of which had been in 
school a little more than a year, a lesson had been given 
on the tomato. A branch of the vine, with flowers and 
small, green tomatoes, had been shown and discussed, 
together with some ripe ones of different colors. The 
children had learned how the fruit grew from the 
flower, and its several changes; seen the sepals of the 
flower remaining on the fruit, had noticed the thin skin, 
the soft, juicy pulp containing the seeds, and talked of 
the importance of the seeds, and their large number. 

The blackboard reading lesson was somewhat as 
follows : 

This is papa’s garden. 

Oh, May, see the tomatoes! 

Look at these pretty red ones! 

I see some green ones, Ned! 

Those are not ripe, May. 

How hard they are, too! 

This red one is not hard. 

Let us eat it, May. 

See the sweet juice run out; and see the seeds, too! 

Let us save the seeds to plant next summer, so that we can 
have some tomato vines, Ned! 

Look at these pretty yellow flowers, May. 

Yes; those are to make the tomatoes. 

See this little green one, that has just started to grow from 
a flower. 

Let us not pick the flowers, then, for we want some more 
tomatoes. 


Many more details might be given, if desired, but 
this serves to illustrate the kind of reading that lends 
variety, and, at the same time, calls to the child’s mind 
facts and relations which the teacher desires him to re- 
member. 


A LESSON IN DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS, 


Suppose a class of older pupils have been studying 
the distribution of seeds, the topic for discussion being 
“Distribution by Mind.” Many specimens have been 
exhibited, and the peculiar modifications of the fruit 
or seed, to secure the distribution noted. 

A slight sketch of the milkweed pod, with an imagi- 
native story, might well follow: 


I used to live in a long, narrow house, with many 
brothers and sisters. We used to enjoy it, although 
we were rather crowded, and there was only one 
room; butit was furnished with beautiful cream- 
colored satin hangings and furniture, and we were 
quite happy, even if we had no windows, and the door 
was always locked. 
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One day, as 1 was quite near the door, I thought I saw a 
tiny streak of light, as if there were just a little crack in the 
door, and while I was trying to think it all out, a soft, sweet 
voice whispered, * Come out and play with me, dear.” 

Mother said that I was too young to go out to play just yet, 
so | must lie still and wait. The voice outside kept on, and 
began to get louder and louder. Our house began to rock so 
that we were almost dizzy, and once in a while the voice would 
ask me again to come out to play. 

At last there came one twist that turned our house and 
knocked it against something hard, so that the door was pulled 
open just a little ways, and 1, like a naughty child, slipped out 
to see all the wonderful things I had dreamed about. 

At first I felt lonely and homesick, for the door had closed 
and I sat just outside alone, my long, silky hair hanging 
damp and lank down my back. Soon the rough, loud voice 
came again, and we were tossed up and down. After a few 
minutes some one took my hand, and we went racing along 
through the air, dancing and skipping, or skurrying straight 
as seemed to suit my strange companion, for I soon found that 
I had no choice, for he took me where he wished. My hair 
had dried at the breath of my playmate, and I felt almost as 
light and airy as he, so on we went, sometimes stopping for a 
little while on the ground, sometimes jumping up so far into 
the air that I could hardly see the ground, then perhaps com- 
ing down near the trees. One time my long hair caught on 
the wool of a sheep, so I was carried around for a long time, 
until I caught hold of a blackberry bush; but that was a mis- 
take, for it nearly caused my death. My playmate came back 
and tried to help me, but I only stuck the faster. My hair was 
twisted around the thorns, and I had given up the struggle, 
when two boys came along. One spied me, and, shouting to 
his comrade, “ Let’s see which way the wind blows,” snatched 
me up, blew my hair out nearly straight, then tossed me up as 
far as he could. I ran away as fast as I could, without stop- 
ping to think where. The boys watched me going, and said 
the wind was northeast. What do you suppose they meant? 
After a while I was so tired that I sank down to the ground 
to rest. Soon drops of rain began to fall. Some struck me, 
and matted my hair, and chilled me, and beat the soil up over 
me. In my efforts to get up, so as to get into a safe place, the 
grass and sticks hindered me. At last the rain washed a peb- 
ble right over on my hair, and now I can never get up. What 
do you suppose will become of me? 


» 


The thoughts which come into the mind as it contemplates 
the mutual adaptations of the different parts of nature to each 
other, and their relations to the whole are, in their suggestions 
of infinite law, the loftiest that can possess the human soul 
The full expression of these conceptions, involving the high- 
est relations of man to man, rises to the plane of fine art 

’. S. Jackman. 


Sloyd Room.—Furnished for City of Westbrook, Maine, by Chandler & Barber, Boston. 
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Educational Publishers. 


The Cost of School Books. 


The editor of Zhe School Journal recently sent out a list of questions to 
puolishers, Tnree out of tne six who received them have replied, As the 
answers furnished by Mr. W. b. Pulsifer, treasurer of D. C, Heath & Co., 
embody all the points made, they are printed below : 








$. 

The profits in the school-book publishing do not 
considerably exceed the average legitimate profits in 
any line of business. In fact, they are not so large as 
in most other manufacturing businesses. It is said 
by the wisest men in the school-book publishing busi- 
ness that the average net profit on the capital invested 
is net more than 10g. 

The average newspaper reader will recall the fact 
that a noted magnate of the Sugar Trust declared very 
positively, not long since, that he would not be engaged 
in any business that did not pay 20 % net profit. 

The booksellers who distribute school books are re- 
ceiving from 16373 % to 20 % discount from the pub- 
lished wholesale prices of the school book publisher. It 
is true that they pay, in most cases, the carrying 
charges, but they invest no money in working up their 
trade, for the trade has been made for them by the pub- 
lisher. It is safe, therefore, to say that their profit is 
even larger than the publishers who makes the books. 

In my judgment, the publishers themselves are re- 
sponsible for the opinion that there are excessive profits 
in the book business. Earnest and expensive competi- 
tion for trade, large donations of sample copies, and, at 
times, even exchanging of books have led the public 
to believe that unless the profits in the business were 
unusually large the publishers could not afford to do 
these things. 

It should be remembered, however, that there is just 
as active and just as expensive competition in almost 
all other lines of trade. Experienced, capable, and con- 
sequently high-salaried salesmen are found necessary 
by all large business houses that compete successfully 
for trade. It is true, also, that many other businesses 
are obliged to donate samples; it is also true that many 
other businesses exchange their goods, allowing ex- 
change prices, or, at times, what is known in the book 
business as an even exchange. This is true of the type- 
writer business, the bicycle business, the sewing-ma- 
chine business, the piano business, etc., etc. The pub- 
lishing business is, perhaps, the only business, however, 
which gives away samples of its manufactured articles 
so freely. 

It is my opinion that superintendents and teachers do 
not enter the publishing business because they can 
make more money, but because their positions can be 
made more secure. 

2. 

As to your second question, whether there are any 
peculiar facts in the school-book business that tend to 
eat up its apparently large profits, and to reduce them 
to the profits of average legitimate business, let me say 
that what appears to be a large profit to the average 
person is probably the difference between the cost of 
paper, printing, and binding (the bare cost of manufac- 
ture) of the school book and its selling price ; but this 
is not by any means the real cost of the book, asa 
moment’s reflection will show. 

The cost of the examination of MSS., the author’s 
copyright, the interest on capital locked up in the book, 
its proportional part of editor’s and clerks’ salaries, 
its proportional part of office rent, its proportional part 
of advertising and circularizing, its proportional part 
of insurance, its proportional part of traveling agents’ 
salaries, its proportional part of the cost of books given 
away, and expressages and postages on the same, and 
a dozen other expenses that might be mentioned, must 
be taken into account in figuring the cost of a given book 
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to the publisher. When these expenses are all consid- 
ered, it will be found that there is very much less ditfer- 
ence between the real cost of the book and the selling 
price than there is popularly supposed to be. 


There is no question in regard to the superiority of 
the American text-books over the text-books published 
in other countries, as a moment’s examination will 
show. The expense of manufacturing in this country, 
because of superior typography, engraving, etc., etc., is 
very much larger than the cost of manufacturing for- 
eign school books. 

4. 

Your fourth question isa difficult one for me to answer. 
Considerable experience, however, leads me to believe 
that the members of school boards and other school 
officials, including superintendents and teachers, do not 
consciously allow any undue influence to prejudice 
them in making their decisions concerning the proper 
school books to be adopted and used in the public 
schools over which they have charge. I have never 
known an instance where school books were adopted 
by any board of education or by any teacher at ex 
cessive prices. 

5. 

All publishers issue price-lists, which give in great 
detail the wholesale prices of their books, and it would 
be a very easy matter for any interested person to find 
out whether a board of education or a teacher had paid 
too much for their school books. Moreover, the bills 
of all boards of educatton are subject to careful audit, 
and a‘ board of auditors would very easily discover 
whether or not the books had been furnished accord- 
ing to the terms of a contract. Self-interest would pre- 
vent any teacher, buying books for himself, from pay- 
ing more than the market price. The complaint of 
publishers is that boards of education are demanding 
lower prices than can be well afforded. 

6. 

I can truthfully say that I have never known of a 
school trustee or a teacher being actually bribed to se- 
cure the use of a particular text-book. It is probably 
true that the personality of an agent who is sent out by 
a publishing house counts sometimes on the ground 
of friendship in securing business ; but it is very doubt- 
ful whether a very popular agent, even, could induce 
boards of trustees, school committee-men or teachers, 
however friendly his relations to them to adopt poor 
books. 

The same means are used by school book publishing 
houses as by all other business houses to secure trade. 
Competent, energetic, gentlemanly salesmen are as a 
rule secured to represent publishing houses, just as the 
dry-goods house or any other business house secures 
salesmen of this character to represent them. Publish 
ers aim to present their books by means of advertising 
circularizing and sample copies in the most ‘attractive 
way possible, just as the dry-goods houses aim by ad- 
vertising and attractive circulars to win trade to them- 
selves. 

The constituency of a publishing house is treated 
honestly and fairly by the publisher. He gives his best 
discounts; he accommodates in every possible way; he 
cultivates his friends as any other successful tradesman 
does, and uses the best business methods he knows in 
order to advance his interests. 

In general, it should be said that the public has heen 
laboring under a great misapprehension concerning the 
volume of the school-book trade. The most conserva- 
tive estimate puts the total volume at from seven to 
seven and a half millions of dollars annually. This 1s 
divided up between one hundred or more publishing 
houses, who engage in the closest competition for it. 
This competition insures, first, merit, and second, low 
prices. If the public are sure of securing the best books 
at the lowest prices we submit that they should be 
satisfied W. E. PULsIFER. 
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Text-Book Publication. 


In a very thoughtful address made by Mr. Gilman 
H. Tucker before the National Educational Associa- 
tion this summer occurs this sentence: ‘ Whatever 
interests educators interests publishers; the same prob- 
lem confronts both.” This is the central truth which 
he discusses in a very able manner. It was certainly-a 
good thought by President Skinner to bring the pub- 
lisher to the front; he usually has been found on the 
back seats. This act is more cordially approved be- 
cause it is the very position taken by The Journal twenty 
years ago. 

Seeing the publishers were practically solving the 
same problems as the teachers, only the former were a 
step further back, it was determined to ask them to aid 
in an earnest attempt to be made to put teaching on a 
scientific basis. They were found ready to respond 
when it was apparent to them that the aim in publish- 
ing The Journal was not a pecuniary one, but was that 
of removing the routinism that had come to be accepted 
in the place of genuine teaching. They saw that such a 
result meant a nobler and larger business for them. 
They contributed not only advertising, but from among 
their staff of writers came articles displaying the better 
methods that might prevail in the schools. 

“ Text-book publishing is an evolution following 
closely the trend of educational discussion,” says Mr. 
Tucker, very acutely. It is a fact that the popular writ- 
ers of text-books are all careful readers of educational 
journals. One of the ablest of these men handed to the 
editor of the proof sheets of a series of Readers, saying, 
“You ought to like them; I got the idea from 
The School Journal.” The “discussion” that leads to 
writing a newer and better text-book appears in the ed- 
ucational journal. Mr. Tucker says again that the text- 
book publisher watches educational progress, and pro- 
vides books that not only fill the demand of to-day, but 
also creates an appetite for a better book to-morrow. 
Here he marks the differences that exist between pub- 
lishing houses. The publisher who is a very careful 
reader of the educational journals may know what is in 
the minds of the leading teachers of the entire country; 
he sees and hears that new methods are destined to be 
adopted; that methods necessarily accompanying a cer- 
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tain text-book are found ineffective, and will be aban- 
doned. 

The leading text-book publishers are well warned by 
Mr. Tucker * to keep in touch with the newest and best 
educational thought, to embrace the good, and bring it 
to the front, to make his house the headquarters for the 
best that is to be had, or he will lose prestige, business, 
and profits.” These are sound words, uttered by one 
who understands whereof he speaks. The publisher 
may know the newest and best educational thought by 
a careful and persistent examination of educational 
journals. It may be averred, for example, that every 
one of the publishers has put out a volume on psychol- 
ogy; yet the discussion that evoked those volumes ap- 
peared in The School Journal. In fact, the discussions 
that have appeared in these pages have reflected a 
school-room demand or change, and have been fol- 
lowed by a newly-edited publication, or entirely 
new. 

A good subject for the next meeting of the National 
Educational Association would be “ Education from 
the Standpoint of the Educational Journal.” 


one 


The edi- 
tor could show a large debt due him for services to the 
cause of education. He could show that he dea!t with 
‘educational ideas,” presented the “personal views” of 
the best educators in all parts of the country, matters 
Mr. Tucker justly places as of the first importance to 
publishers. In a general way, publishers may be said 
to appreciate the educational journals, but never at its 
full value. It is not the text-book that has revolution- 
ized education during the past twenty-five years; it is 
the educational journal that has done it; it is that that 
has made better text-books possible. 

We should not be just to ourselves, nor to facts, if we 
did not give to the educational journal an acknowl- 
edgment of the mighty force it has been in placing ed- 
ucation on the better basis it occupies to-day. In the 
article we have quoted from there are references to a 
force that has planted the methods of the school-room 
on different bases from what they once occupied, and 
is still at work planting them stifl more firmly and phi- 
losophically. This is the work of the educational jour- 
nal, which has becume a forum for discussion more pot 
ent than the educational association, state or national; 
this has been a compass by which the text-book pub- 
lisher has been able to steer his way. A. M. K. 


























State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 









Atheneum Press. 


It is a fitting coincidence that Cambridge, the 
spot where so many American authors have 
lived and worked, should be the home of 
two great publishing houses. Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s Riverside 
Press is an established feature of the city, 
and lately Messrs. Ginn & Company have 
built a new home for their publishing plant, 
which is in every way worthy of it. 

After very careful examination of all 
available land in and about Boston, the lat- 
ter finally decided that on the banks of the 
Charles river, within a radius of one mile 
from the state house, was the best possible 
location for their extensive publishing plant. 
Here they obtained land at a reasonable 
price, with abundant light, so difficuit to se- 
cure in the crowded city, and so essential 

to the best quality of work. Near by are all of the freight sta- 

tions, affording the best advantages for shipping in all direc- 
tions. Lines of electric cars bring their employees from any 
part of Boston or suburbs almost to the door. 

The new building, which was finished Feb. 1, 1896, is beauti- 
fully located, facing the new Charles-river park boulevard. It 
is built on two sides of a square, having a frontage of 200 feet 
on First street, and is five stories high. The material is brick, 
with brown stone trimmings; a statue of Athena crowns the 
top of the building over the entrance way. 

All of the most modern arrangements for lighting, heating, 
and ventilation have been adopted, as well as every improved 
appliance for book making. To an experienced printer, the 
press-room alone marks the high grade reached in the me- 
chanical fittings. The average daily output of volumes is about 
10,000. Printing is done in color processes, as well as in the 
sordinary black and white. 

In the bindery, machine shop, shipping and storage-rooms 
tthe most improved equipment has been secured. 

All repairs to machinery are made in the building by ex 
pert machinists who are on hand for any emergency. Each of 
the storage-rooms will accommodate a million volumes. The 
American Express Company has an office in the building. 

The history of the house goes back less than thirty years, 
when Mr. Edwin Ginn began business on a small scale. Suc- 
cess came with the publication of Allen & Greenough’s Latin 
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the publishing house in Cambridge, is the fact that a large 
number of the books have been edited by Cambridge men of 
letters. Craik’s “English of Shakespeare” is from W. J, 

















Edwin Ginn. 


Rolfe, the eminent Shakespearean scholar. The edition of the 
Harvard Shakespeare is by Dr. Henry N. Hudson. 

Among other well-known text-books may be mentioned 
Wentworth’s mathematics, Whitney’s grammars, Young's as- 
tronomy, Blaisdell’s physiologies, Frye’s geographies, Mason’s 
music books, histories by Myers, Allen & Montgomery, arith- 
metics by Speer & Prince, readers by Cyr & Stickney, etc., etc. 

The firm consists of eleven founders—Edwin Ginn, the 
founder: G. A. Plimpton, Fred B. Ginn, Justin H. Smith, 
T. B. Ballard, Lewis Parkhurst, S. S. White, O. P. Conant, 
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Tre Athenpzum Press. 


and Goodwin’s Greek books. The number of books on the 
list increased slowly at first, then additions were frequently 
made, until now the number nears the 1,000 mark. — 

In presenting the fine portrait of Mr. Ginn in this number 
we feel the satisfaction it will give to our readers who have 
been in communication with this firm, and have a personal 
interest in its founder. The problems of education have al- 
ways been studied by this house. Its publications mark the 
educational advance of the past quarter century. The list of 
authors are among the leading educational men all over the 
country, and their text-books hold their own in almost every 
town in the United States. 

The branch offices are located in New York, Chicago, Col- 
umbus, Atlanta, Dallas, and London, and a regular corps of 
traveling agents are employed in the work of introducing the 
books of the firm. ‘ ae 
Of particular interest in connection with the establishing of 


Ralph L. Hayes, T. W. Gilson, F. M. Ambrose, H. H. Hilton. 
The New York house is represented by G. A. Plimpton. 





The 1897 illustrated catalogue of Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 
Arch street, Philadelphia, is supplemented by a price list of 
analytical, experimental, and technical chemicals, the two pam- 
phlets covering over three hundred pages. This is the twen- 
ty-second edition of the catalogue. 


Geo. L. English & Co., 64 East 12th street, New York, send 
us their circular addressed to the public school teachers of 
New York city. It calls attention to three collections of min- 
erals, of twenty-five, fifty, and one hundred specimens that 
have been arranged according to Dana, Richards’, and Pad- 
dock’s works on mineralogy. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement 1a school libraries , and descriptions ot new material 
for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that ali notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. Schoo! boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuable notes fromthe educational supply market, which will 
helpthem to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address lettersto Eastor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth Street, New York City. 








Decorating the School-Room Walls. 


Supplies of suitable material for beautifying the school-room 
a are being put forth to supply a growing demand. 

. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 East oth street, New York, furnish 
me the best large portraits of Longfellow and Whittier 
at smallest cost. These are printed on tinted paper, 22 x 28 
inches, and are handsome, clear cut, and expressive. Their 
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The Amlico Views are reproductions of famous photo- 
graphs, 12% x 8%. They are unmounted, and can be used in 
groups upon the walls, or fastened into scrap-books for refer- 
ence. They are sold in sets of ten each for “ cents a set, 
and cover the scenery in all parts of the world. . L. Kellogg 
& Co. 

A box of one hundred wood-engraved portraits of famous 
persons, which can be used, framed or unframed in the school- 
room, is offered by the publishers of The School Journal as a 
premium this year. A high grade of art is represented by 
these portraits, and the list covers statesmen, crowned heads, 
poets, artists, musicians, novelists, and essayists. Emerson, 
framed in narrow ebony, is a choice specimen from the set for 
the walls of the grammar departments. 


For covering large wall spaces in libraries, halls, and assem- 
bly-rooms, the carbon photographs, published by Frank Heg- 
ger, New York city, give a particular dignity. The sizes are 
from 18 x 24 to 36 x 48, and the list includes the famous ruins 
of ancient architecture, cathedrals, castles, old and modern 
masters, and statuary. 

The Berlin Photographic Company, of New York city: 
ranks very high for its fine art reproductions of old masters 
Certain selections for the school-room walls are suggested by 








Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


presence is particularly desirable for class work in American 
literature. The price of each is twenty-five cents. Knock- 
down frames for these portraits will be sent out for $1.75 each. 
for the convenience of teachers situated at a distance from 
framing stores. 

On a sheet of the same size as the Longfellow and Whittier 
portraits the faces of all the presidents is grouped with an ar- 
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Chart of the Presidents of the U.S. Published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


tistic connecting design. Washington and Lincoln occupy 
the center spaces, and each portrait is full cabinet size. The 
price of this picture is twenty-five cents 
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Specimens of the Amlico Photographs. 


this company, for their artistic influence upon the children. 
The Moulton Photograph Company, of Boston, furnishes 
pictures of famous authors and their homes, which always 
prove helpful in the study of literature. C. H. Dunton & 
Company, of Boston, import their photographs from the for- 
eign countries, where they are taken direct from paintings, 
views, or sculpture. The Caste Prints are made in Boston; 
they are copies of the largest and finest paintings in America. 
Another Boston house, William H. Pierce & Company, make 
a specialty of large photographic reproductions suitable for 
schools, colleges, and public buildings. The Soule Photo- 
graph Company, Boston, supplies photographic reproductions 
of paintings, frescoes, and designs by the old masters of the 
Italian, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, and German schools, besides 
architectural subjects from all parts of the world 


John G. Whittier. Henry W. Longfellow. 






The inalterable carbon photographs of the famous French 
house of Braun & Co. can be obtained at the New York es- 
tablishment. They are representatives of ancient and modern 
art, and reproduced in a distinctive style that makes their pos- 
session valuable to the school. 

Views im color photography, or photochromos, are a pleas- 
ing variation from the ordinary photographs in school-room 
decoration. The Egyptian collection is a series of pictures 
of the life and people of Egypt, in the natural colors 
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Reading Charts. 


An article on reading charts appeared in Zhe School Journal of October 
2. The charts described were the Child Life Chart, by Miss Mary Burt, 
pulished by Ginn & Co.; A Reading Chart, by Miss Mary Tooke, pub- 
lished by W. A. Olmsted ; The Normal Primary Reading Chart, published 
by Silver, Burdett & Co.; and Butler’s New Reading Charts, and Monroe’s 
Primary Reading Charts, published by E. N. Butler & Co. 


Vertical Script Reading Chart. 


By a unique plan, the teacher using these charts may give 
‘her instructions in pure script, or the script and print forms 
may be used together. The words developed in script in the 
odd numbered lessons are presented in the script and print 
forms associated in the next lesson, which is found by simply 
swinging the chart around. In the script-print lessons all new 
words are presented both in script and print forms; then sen- 
tencesinscript and print forms are given. At the bottom of the 
chart are stories in pure print. As the lessons progress, more 


20 The CHICKS. 





Some 
they 


hay 


hen 


Come 





chicks 


A/VU 
in the nest 


Come, see the old hen. 


She is in the nest. 

Come, see the little chicks. 

Are they not pretty? 

Some chicks are black and white. 
Do you see the little black chick? 
it isin the nest with the old hen. 
i like little chicks. Do you? 


Tom has anold hen. He likes to go to see 
her. Sheisa black hen and she has a 
little white chick. 


ertical Script Reading Chart.—-Facsimile of No. 20, showing a lesson in 
transition. 


‘ Shey Chiche. 














Facsimile of Vertical Script Reading Chart, No. 19, showing a lesson in 
script. 
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print is given till full print lessons are reached in the last les- 
son. Review stories in paragraph form are given in charts 
after No. 109. 

The charts are adapted for use with any primer, for a vo- 
cabulary of 116 words, common to all print primers, is given 
The reading text is carefully graded. 

The script is strong and handsome, the illustrations beauti- 
ful and effective. The charts, which number 42, are printed 
on strong paper, bound with muslin, and are furnished with 
an adjustable steel tripod and manual of use. The size of the 
charts is 33 by 40 inches. 

Potter & Putnam, New York, Buffalo, and San Francisco, 
are the publishers. 


Bell’s Common School Charts. 


The Common School Charts, published by W. L. Bell & 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., are the outgrowth of the demand for 
simple, economical apparatus, which should be within thé 
reach of every district. The teaching of reading is greatly 
simplified by the use of the illustrated reading charts. The 
pictures are designed and executed by the artist and lover of 
children, Filleau, and they illustrate incidents in child life 
The text is large and clear, so that it can easily be seen by all 
members of a class; the arrangement of matter is logical, com 
prehensive. and progressive; the phonetic markings are a 
great help, both to teachers and pupils. The sounds of all the 
letters, and the characters that indicate them, are given, and 
the child is taught these sounds and characters in the begin- 


ning 
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Language drills are a special feature of the charts. Colored 
illustrations are freely used to assist the child in understand 
ing the relations of words, and to enable him to use them cor 
rectly. He becomes interested in the word and the sentence 
through their association with the illustration,and so he learns 
grammar unconsciously. 

The charts are 25 x 37 inches, printed on heavy paper, and 
mounted on a strong steel tripoid. ‘ 


Electrical Lamps. 


Those wishing a lamp especially designed and constructed 
for use in connection with optical projection will, no doubt, 
find Thompson's improved 90-degree, automatic, focusing, elec- 
eric lamp suited to their needs. 

This type of lamp is the result of many years of experimen- 
tal work, during which time vast improvements have been 
made in the design, method of construction, and simplicity of 
focusing electric lamps. 

The principal features of all of these experiments are em- 
bodied in this lamp: 

1. The construction is such that the upper, or horizontal 
carbon is always in alignment with the tupical center of the 
lenses. This condition exists, no matter whether the lamp 
has burned fifteen minutes or two hours, the result being a 
pcriectly clear disk of light at all times on the screen. 

2. The lamp will burn equally as well on the alternating as 
on the direct system of lighting. This result is obtained by the 
use of a double-crown gear. 

3. The actual candle power obtained is 15 to 25 per cent. 
greater than with the vertical type of lamp, the result being 
more light and less heat. 
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4. The lamp may at any time be used as a hand-feed, the 
h:.nd wheel at the side being free to move the carbons in either 
direction. 


De 


ae 7 


Thom son's Improved go Degtce, Automatic, Focusing, Electric La np. 
Specially Designed and Constructed for Use in Connection 
with Optical Projection. 





The miniature size will be appreciated by lanternists, who 
are fit supplied with a lantern or stereopticon, and who 
desire to equip the same with electric lamps. 

In short, this automatic, focusing lamp may be used in any 
lantern or stereopticon, upon any kind of current, in parallel. 
or in series 





Tho npson's Improved, a -Degree, Hand-Feed Arc Lamo. 


Thompson’s improved, 90-degree, hand-feed, arc lamp is sim- 
ilar in construction to the one shown in the first illustration, 
with the exception that the automatic device is removed. 

The carbons are fed by hand, and require adjusting only 
once every twelve or fifteen minutes. 

It may be used on either the direct or alternating system of 
lighting. These lamps have been in use for something more 
than a year in many of the leading schools, colleges, and pub- 
lic institutions of New England, and have been pronounced 
by competent judges to be eminently satisfactory. 

Illustrated circulars and catalogues may be obtained from 
the ®ventors and manufacturers, Messrs. A. T. Thompson & 
Co., 26 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., or through their New 
York selling agents, Messrs. E. and H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 
Broadway. 


An X-Ray Tube, 


The x-ray tubes, with automatic regulators, manufactured 
by the General Electric Company, Harrison, N. J., are in- 
tended to overcome the difficulty caused by the constant ris- 
ing of the vacuum of the ordinary tube, which finally renders 
the tube useless till re-exhaustion has taken place. 

After a large number of experiments, this company have 
succeeded in producing a simple x-ray tube with an automatic 

vacuum regulator, which will automatically adjust and regu- 


X-Ray Tube with Auto- 
matic Vacuum 
Regulator, 





late its vacuum, and produce x-rays continuously and 


abundantly. Running the tube so high in vacuum as 
to make it inoperative, is practically impossible. The 
life of the tube is indefinitely prolonged, unless the 
tube is punctured or carelessly handled. The tube is 
extremely simple, easy to operate, and cannot get out 
of order. 

The tubes can be furnished for exciting apparatus, 
giving from 2” to 12” sparks. 
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A Tool Cabinet. 


This tool cabinet, manufactured by Chandler & Barber, 15 
and 17 Eliot street, Boston, is so arranged that the tools are 
all in sight, and any one can be selected instantly, thus saving 
time in frequent trips for more tools. 

The cabinet is 25%x17%x7 inches. Although light in weight, 
it is strongly made, with steel and a heavy handle 


corners, 





bolted to the top. The door is provided with a brass lock. 

The following tools are furnished with the cabinet: Two of 
our finest saws, cross cut and splitting, polished steel ham 
mers, bailey jack and combined block and rabbet planes, rule, 
two firmer chisels, two firmer gouges, screw-driver, bit-brace, 
and auger bits, two gimlet bits, screw-driver bit, countersink, 
marking gauge, spoke-shave, brad-awl, nail-set, try-square fot 
dividers, bevel, one-half round file, oil-stone, oil-can, pair com- 
bination plyers, can glue, tin boxes of assorted brads and 
screws 


A Manual Training Bench. 


manufactured by Chandler & Barber, 
Holyoke, and 


A new stvle of bench, 
Boston, who have lately fitted out Cambridge, 


the Quincy Association, has a patent, parallel, self-adjusting 
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vise which holds work six inches from the top of bench to 
vise screw. It is not adjustable, but is made in any height de 
sired. It is recommended by Mr. F. M. Leavitt and is in use 


in the city schools of Boston. 


The Projectiscope. 


The interest centered on the production of animated pic- 
tures, which take the place of the old-time magic lanterns, has 
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brought out a new piece of mechanism from C. T. Milligan, 
the Projectoscope. It is easy, nearly noiseless, steady, and 
accurate in operation, and is guaranteed to lessen the wear that 
is incident to other instruments of the kind. 

For information, address C. T. Milligan, 728 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


A Static Machine. 


The Stanley Toepler-Holtz machine, manufactured by Sweet 
& Lewis Co., 11 Bromfield street, Boston, is neat in design, 
substantial in construction, and especially intended to meet all 
requirements of X-ray work. It is composed of two 19” station- 
ary plates, with two revolving rubber plates, 17” in diameter. 
The rubber is especially vulcanized for the purpose. The re- 
volving plates are mounted upon ball bearings, which are run 
without any adjustment or lubrication whatever, and they are 
geared up in the ratio of 1 to 18; that is to say, one turn on the 
hand wheel gives 18 revolutions on the plates. This easily 
gives the machine a speed of nearly 2,000 revolutions per min- 
ute, even by hand, resulting in a remarkably steady discharge. 

The driving wheel is under the base. If desired to run the 





machine by power, the hand wheel can be taken off and a pul- 
ley substituted. All metal parts are nickel-plated, and the 
whole is mounted upon a mahogany base. A protecting case 
is furnished with each machine. Three sizes are furnished; 
number 1 has two revolving, and two stationary plates, while 
No. 2 has but one set of plates; the diameter of the plates is 
the same, however, on both machines. A larger size is also 














made, with four revolving plates, instead of two. The station- 
ary plates are of glass, no substitute having been found to give 
satisfaction. 

The second cut shows the method of connecting the Crookes 
tube to the machine. The wire sent with the machine should 
be used. 
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Star Floor Oil. 


A preparation for the floors of school-houses, offices, and 
other buildings is the Star Floor Oil, manufactured by Har- 
old Waldo & Co., 72-74 Beaver street, New York. This oil 
has no odor, and is entirely free from grease. In the initial 
stage | of manufacture, all grease is removed from it, and a 











THE STAR 
PAT 


heavy percentage of the best wax worked into it by a method 
which keeps the wax in suspension in the oil. The Star oil 
will not scratch, and it is ready for wear five minutes after it 
has been applied to a floor. 

The Star Floor Oiler, furnished by the same firm, is a sim- 
ple, but convenient apparatus for applying the oil to floors. 
It may also be used as a polisher. 


Catalogues Received. 


The catalogue of Hegger’s Permanent Carbon Photographs 
(288 Fifth avenue, New York) for 1897 is sold for fifty cents. 
It contains twenty-seven reproductions of pictures Mr. Heg- 
ger has gathered from foreign countries, and printed on as 
large scale as 36 x 40 inches, for especial use in colleges and 
libraries. A copy of an autograph letter from Mr. Gladstone 
expresses the delight of the famous statesman in the carbon 
photographs that hang in the library at Hawarden. 


Braun, Clément & Co., 257 Fifth avenue, New York, suc- 
ceed the famous Maison Ad. Braun & Co., of Paris, in their 
photographic reproductions of the famous masterpieces of the 
ancient and modern schools of paintings. We have received 
the new catalouge of pictures of the Prado Museum, at Mad- 
rid, reproduced by this firm in inalterable carbon photographs, 
and note that particular attention is given to framing for col- 
lege, library, and school purposes. 


Photographs direct from the paintings, views, or sculpture 
are valuable possessions for the school walls. C. H. Dunton 
& Co., 298 Boylston street, Boston, will send their catalogue 
of mounted and unmounted photographs to teachers who de- 
sire to purchase. Their pictures are all printed abroad, and 
include work from the following cities: Florence, Berlin, 
Munich, Madrid, Paris, Athens, Naples, Aberdeen, London, 
Dresden, Nuremburg, Venice, London, Geneva, and Vienna 


The art novelties listed in the catalogue of The Moulton 
Photograph Company, so Bromfield street, Boston, comprise 
paper weights, decorated with photographs, framed, glass 
panels, life photographs of cats and kittens, and reduced scrap 
photographs for albums, calendars, Christmas cards, and val- 
entines. The portraits of famous people number nearly 1,000 
and are furnished, mounted and unmounted. 


The imported photographs of William H. Pierce & Co., 352 
Washington street, Boston. are catalogued under the coun- 
tries from which they are obtained. Their large photographic 
reproductions are hung in twenty-nine schools in the state of 
Massachusetts. 
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School Law. 





Recent Legal Decisions. 
By R. D. Fisher, Indianapolis. 
SCHOOL DISTRICT—DISSOLUTION—DIVISION OF FUNDS. 


A school district in the town of Barre, which was abolished 
by Acts 1892, Nos. 20 and 21, and which pursuant to a vote in 
1893, divided its funds among the taxpayers of the district, is 
liable in an action by the town of Barre for such funds. under 
Acts 1894, No. 165, sec. 73, providing for the recovery by such 
town of school funds of any old school district of the town. 

Town of Barre, vs., School Dist. No. 5. In Barre, Vt., S. 
C., June, 1897. 


NoTE: The money the defendant voted to divide among its taxpayers 
was by law devoted to the purpose of maintaining public schcols, and the 
defendant held it in trust for this singie purpose. It had no right or power 
either before or after the act ot 1892, abo ishing school districts, took effect, 
to divert any of it from the purpose to which the law had devoted it. Its 
attempted division of its funds among the taxpayers was null, and the 
court decided that it may be recovered by the town 


CONTRACT—VALIDITY OF—LACK OF FULL BOARD. 


A board of school directors can make a valid contract with 
a teacher for a term of school, to begin in the next succeeding 
school year, and after the term of one of the directors has ex- 
pired. 

Taylor, vs., School Dist. No. 7, Wash., S. C., June 6, 1897. 


NoTE : The sta utes usually r quire the concurrence of the entire b-ard 
of directors at a regular meeting in order to make a contract binding on 
the district. So held in School Dist. vs Bennett 52 Ark. 511; People vs 
Peters 4 Neb. 254; State vs Scnoo! Dist. 2a Neb. 48 ; School Dist. vs Padden 
89 Pa St., 395 & Doyle ws Gill, 59 Wis. 518. 

Contracts for teaching may be made by the school directors (or other 
proper officers) to extend beyond their own term of office, if the contracts 
are made in good faith and not for the purpose of forestalling the action 
of their successors. And even where the intention of the old board is to 
forestall their successors, if the teacher is innocent and not a party to the 
hasty action of such illegalirtent thecontract is notavoided. (1 Ind. App. 
138) The directors of a school district cannot violate or abandonacontract 
made with a teacher according to law, because the board was ‘not, by 
reason of expiration of term, composed of its iull quota of members, at the 
time. Directors, when duly elected hold their offices until others are legally 
elected to supersede them. See Chandler vs Bradish, 23 Vt. 416; Stewart 
vs State, 4 Ind. 396; Board of Education vs German Sav. Inst. 75 Mo. 
408, 

POWER OF SCHOOL BOARD TO APPOINT TEACHERS—INTERFER- 
ENCE BY THE COURTS. 

The statutes of Ohio vests boards of education with the 
power to appoint teachers for their schools, and in the exer- 
cise of this power they cannot be interfered with by the courts 
unless there is a gross abuse of the discretionary power given. 
TEACHER—VOTE OF 

WITH LAW. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS—COMPLIANCE 

Where the minutes of the board of education, in regard to 
the election of a teacher, show the aye and nay vote, and how 
each member voted, but do not expressly state that the roll 
was Called, this is a substantial compliance with the require- 
ments of section 3982, revised statutes. 


OF TEACHER—MUST 
BEGINS. 


CERTIFICATE PROCURE BEFORE SCHOOL 
A board of education may appoint a teacher, who, at the 

time of appointment, does not hold a certificate. He must, 

however, obtain one before the opening of school. 
Youmans, vs., Board of Education of Pataskala, Ohio, C. C 


28, O. L. J., July 5, 1897. 


TEACHER—INCOMPETENCY—GRADE 
REGISTER, 


SCHOOLS—DISCHARGE OF 


1. A district school board has power to discharge a 
teacher for incompetency in the absence of a provision to that 


effect in the contract (How Am. Stat. See 5065), it being 


no 


understood that the contract by the board with a teacher shall 
terminate when his certificate of qualification shall expire, and 
that (section 5155) the law authorizes the board of school ex 
aminers to revoke a certificate when the holder is incompe- 
tent. 

2. If the contract with a teacher requires him to “keep a 
correct list of the pupils,” 


and authorizes his discharge for 
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breach of contract, or failure to observe the rules of a district 
board, failure to keep a “ grade register” because it is a rule 
of the superintendent of public instruction cannot cause his 
discharge, in case he has kept a correct list. 


SCHOOL FUNDS—DEPOSIT WITH BANK—LIABILITY. 


The treasurer of a school district,unless especially authorized 
by state statute, may not make a general bank deposit in his own 
name of funds belonging to a school district, thus creating be- 
tween the district and his bankerthe relation of debtor and cred- 
itor. A bariker receiving, on deposit from a school district treas- 
urer, funds known to be held by the latter in his official capac- 
ity becomesatrustee for the district with respect to such funds. 
In case of his insolvency, the funds may be recovered by the 
district, as a preferred claim against his estate. 

State vs. Midland State Bank and Joseph 
ceiver, S. C., June 15, 1897. 


Thomas, Re- 


Note: In the case of Myers vs Board of Education, Kansas Supreme 
Court, 32 Pac. R. 658, the treasurer of a school board without authority 
placed the school funds ina bank of which he was manager, and the owner 
of which had knowledge of the character of the funds. They were wrong- 
fully used in the business of the bank, and for the payment of indebtedness 
against it. Afterward the owner of the bank became insolvent and made 
an assignment of his property for the benefit of creditors. The trust fun’ 
could not be traced to any particular asset in the hands of the assignee, but 
it was shown to have gone into and been used for the benefit of the estate. 
The court held that the tru.t fund became a charge upon the entire assets 
with which it was mingled, and that the board of education has a preferred 
rig ht to the assets over general creditors to the extent of the fund converted. 
These safeguards inthe rule of law prevents collusion to ebtain funds be- 
long:ng toa general public and are of especial interest to boards of education 
raving the custody of large sums of public money. 


REMOVAL OF SCHOOL-HOUSE—ABUSE OF DISCRETION, 


While a township board of education has exclusive control 
within its jurisdiction, in the selection of a school-house site, 
and in the size and character of the building to be erected 
thereon; yet, where such board, without any valid reason, or 
necessity therefor, is about to expend the public funds in tak- 
ing down a suitable and satisfactory school building on a cen- 
tral and improved lot, and re-erect it at another place in the 
district, a court of equity may properly enjoin the same, as an 
abuse of discretion and authority. 

Watkins vs. Hall, Ohio, C. C., 13 Ohio, C. C., Rep. 255. 


Thanksgiving Proclamation. 

President McKinley has issued his first Thanksgiving day 
proclamation, as follows: 

“In remembrance of God’s goodness to us during the past 
year, which has been so abundant, ‘ Let us offer unto Him our 
thanksgiving, and pay our vows unto the Most High.’ Under 
His watchful providence, industry has prospered, the condi- 
tions of labor have been improved, the rewards of the husband- 
man have been increased, and the comforts of our homes mul- 
tiplied. His mighty hand has preserved peace and protected 
the nation. Respect for law and order has been strengthened, 
love of free institutions cherished, and all the sections of our 
beloved country brought into closer bonds of fraternal regard 
and generous co-operation. 

“ For these great benefits it is our duty to praise the Lord 
in a spirit of humility and gratitude, and to offer up to Him 
That we may acknowledge 
our obligation as a people to Him who 
granted us the blessings of free government and material pros- 
perity, I, William McKinley, president of the United States, 
do hereby designate and set apart Thursday, the twenty-fifth 
day of November, for national thanksgiving and prayer, which 
all the people are invited to observe with appropriate religious 
services in their respective places of worship. 

“On this day of rejoicing and domestic 
prayers ascend to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, for 
the continuance of His love and favor to us, that our hearts 
may be filled with charity and good-will, and that we may be 
ever worthy of his beneficent concern 


our most earnest supplications 
has so graciously 


reunion, let our 


“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal. of the United States to be affixed. 

“ Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-ninth day of 
our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 


the United 


October, in the year of 


and ninety-seven, and of the independence of 
States the one hundred and twenty-second 
William McKinley 


“ By the president: John Sherman, secretary of state.” 











Che Forum. 


This department is intended for the free diccussion of educational ques- 
tions and often views may be expressed in the letters which THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL cannot always indorse, but which are thought-provoking and in- 
teresting enough to be worth the space they take up. 








As to the Kansas City Plan of Promotion, 


My article on “ The Lock-Step of the Public School ” in a late 
issue of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” was written for the purpose of 
awakening interest in this important subject, and I have reason to 
believe it has accomplished its purpose. I fully expected to be 
criticised by those whose selfish interests led them to favor what 
was easiest for themselves rather than what was best for 
the children. I was not surprised to find that, after my plan 
had received the endorsement of the leading papers of the 
United States, those who had one or less of the ten essential 
features of my plan, promptly claimed to have “practically the 
same plan,” even though results proved their methods to be out- 
rageously procrustean. ‘G.T. Johnson,” of the Kansas City 
high school, attempted to appropriate for the schools of that city, 
the credit which even the Kansas City papers were giving to 
Elizabeth, attempted to belittle my efforts and to claim, in sub- 
stance, that that city has had an equally efficient plan. In 
place of proving the claims, the attempt is made to cover up the 
points at issue, by quoting from the school report of that city and 
by irrevelant information concerning the writer of the Kansas 
City article, and then closes with the hope that this will “set Mr. 
Shearer right, etc.” As I have had in my possession, not only 
every fact mentioned, in the answer, but also many more pertin- 
ent ones concerning those schools, and the writer, I may be 
allowed to quote from the answer and say, truly, “ There is 
nothing so uncertain as certainty.” 

I do not desire to continue this discussion unnecessarily ; how- 
ever, as our friends in Kansas City started the discussion, I ex- 
pect to remain in it to the end, even though in some future article, 
I may be forced to give facts which those starting the discussion, 
might wish to have suppressed. Suppose the classes in the 
Hamilton school are graded as claimed; nevertheless, everything 
tends to prove that, even there, the plan is but little better than 
the iron-clad grading condemned by every thoughtful person. 
Knowing that the conditions in that school are far more favor- 
able than in any of the others of the thirty-four schools of the 
city, is it any wonder that I refused to guess what might be found 
in the other buildings? Though the information necessary was 
at hand, for the best of reasons, the writer did not dare to answer 
any of the following questions asked or implied in my answer. 
(1) Is not the Kansas City plan the St. Louis plan robbed of 
some of its flexibility? (2) Do not the reports of the board of 
education show your plan to be unpedagogical and unsatisfactory ? 
(3) Did not your own papers give an explanation of my plan in the 
hope that you would be led to adopt a satisfactory plan? (4) 
Have you not tried to correct the evils resulting from a final ex- 
amination by having three times as many? (5) Are not the pupils 
in your schools moved forward by companies as in other cities, 
which frankly acknowledge that it is an outrage on the majority? 
(6) Is your course of study not nailed to the calendar? (7) Is 
there not almost no reclassification between the regular promo- 
tions, though no one dares deny that this is the only th'ng that 
will save the pupils from the evils of the graded school? (8) 
Should you talk of “freedom of promotion” when only from 
forty-five to forty-eight per cent. of those in the higher grades 
were promoted? (9) Though you claimed to have the classes in 
the larger building from three to six weeks apart, is it not a fact 
that, in some of your largest buildings, none are three weeks 
apart, ninety-four per cent. are more than six weeks apart and 
many are from twenty-four to forty weeks apart? (10) Though 
you speak of pupils gaining time, do not the records show that, 
of those in the highest grades, from eighty to eighty-eight per 
cent. have lost from one to seven years? 

Failing to get from the writer of the Kansas City article the 
information sought, I sent to some, who, from years of experi- 
ence know just what is being done, a comparison of the usual 
plan. with the plan I have outlined. My request was that they 
tell whether the plan in use“in their city was similar to the “ usual 
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plan” or to my own. I append the comparison of the plans. 

The answers from Kansas City are given in quotations. Others may 

be given later, if permission is given by the writers. : 
BASIS OF PROMOTION. 

Basis of Promotion.—Under the usual plan, pupils’ ability to 
pass to advanced work is determined by the promotion examin 
ation sent out by the superintendent, who, of necessity, must be 
without information as to what the pupils have really done. 
Without uniformity of conditions, it demands uniformity of re- 
sults, makes the time limit the same for all, and is, therefore, the 
cause of the attempt at uniformity in school work. Uniformity isa 
demon, which cuts short the school life of the majority, and 
menaces the intellectual life of every pupil in the schools. Before 
it can be throttled the promotion examination must be abandoned. 

Under this plan, the teacher and principal follow closely the 
pupils’ work and their careful estimate of pupils’ ability to do 
advanced work, determines their promotion. 

TIME OF PROMOTION. 


Time of Promotion.—Under the usual plan, pupils are promoted 
to advanced work at a certain fixed time. As the course ot study 
is nailed to the calendar, when the sign is right, and the sun has 
reached a certain attitude in the heavens, and the thermometer’s 
mercury is highest, and the pupils’ energy is lowest, all are given 
a nerve-shattering test, and those who are lucky enough to pass 
this useless examination go to advanced work, while the rest stop 
school or lose a year. Thus, in chain gangs, are all bound and 
forced to move at the same pace for their whole school lives. 

Under this plan, pupils are promoted to advanced work when 
ready for it. All must agree that a pupil’s promotion should not 
be determined by the lapse of time, but by acquired ability to go 
forward. That, under this plan, it is quite easy for pupils to pass 
to advanced work at any time, is shown by the fact, that, sixty 
per cent. of the pupils did so during last year. But for this plan, 
all these pupils would have been held back and forced to “ mark 
time” until the end of the year. 

“ K. C. follows the usual plan. All promotions except in 
rare instances, are made at one of these ‘certain fixed times.’” 

METHOD OF CLASSIFICATION. 

Method of Classification.—Under the usual method, pupils are 
roughly herded in large, loosely-graded classes. Even if the 
classification could be made accurate at the beginning of the year, 
irregular attendance and a hundred other causes would soon make 
it unsatisfactory. As there is no provision of reclassification, it 
must remain unsatisfactory until the order comes for all to move. 
In short, the pupils are made to fit the arbitrary method of 
classification. Under this plan, the pupils placed in each room 
are not only closely classified, according to ability, but, in essen- 
tial branches, they are still more accurately graded into small 
divisions. Extra divisions are made when needed and are not 
continued one day longer than necessary. In reality, the school 
is made to fit the needs of the pupils; and this is done in such a 
way as not to greatly increase the work of the teacher. 

“K. C. follows the usual method.” 

AMOUNT OF WORK DEMANDED IN A GIVEN TIME. 


Amount of Work Demanded in a Given Time.—Under the 
usual plan, a fixed amount of work is required of all within a 
given period. Though teachers vary greatly in efficiency, and 
though pupils differ in a hundred ways affecting their progress, 
yet all pupils are kept in intellectual lock-step, not only month 
after month, but year after year, for their whole school lives. 
Surely this making of the time limit the same for all, is the great- 
est curse of our schools, both public and private. Yet I have not 
been able to find any other city where this outrage is not perpet- 
rated on the defenceless children and the helpless teachers. How 
many excellent teachers have been condemned because they could 
not furnish the brain cells which some needed to keep up with 
their more gifted companions! 

Under this plan, no teacher in the city of Elizabeth is expected 
or allowed to take her pupils faster than they can do good work. 
Teachers are not forced to drive pupils through the course of 
study, but are expected to train them in the work. 

“K C. follows the usual plan. An elaborately organized, lock- 
stitched course of study is furnished to each teacher. .... What 
makes this all the worse is that K. C. pretends to do, in seven 
years what, theoretically, requires eight years of ten months 
each, in nearly all the cities of the U.S.” 
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ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS, 


Attention to Individual Needs.—Under the usual plan, as pupils 
are crowded into large classes and all are expected to cover the 
same amount of the course in a given time, the poor teacher is 
forced to forget that the class. is composed of fifty individuals, 
and to think only of the fact that all must be at a certain place by 
the time fixed by the superintendent; therefore, she dare not 
think of the needs of the individual pupils. Under fear of con- 
demnation, she tries to stuff all with the same amount of indi- 
gestible matter, in the hope that they will appear big enough to 
pass the senseless examination for promotion. Fortunately, the 
Almighty has provided the children with good forgetters, and 
that which would be a burden and result in great injury, is soon 
forgotten. Under this plan, attention to the individual is not only 
encouraged but required. In the essential branches pupils work 
in small classes, and also work as individuals at those points where 
experience has shown there is greatest need of individual work. 
Thus the teacher comes into close contact with each pupil, than 
which nothing is more important. For proper mental develop- 
ment, there must be this contact of the mind of the teacher with 
the mind of each pupil; the separate study of its needs and the 
separate ministering to the needs which are peculiar to it. Only 
thus can the strong mind ot the true teacher come into life giving 
contact with the weaker mind of the pupil for the purpose of re- 
straint, guidance, and development. But while the effort is made 
to secure all the advantages of attention to the individual, care is 
taken to retain the many advantages of the class recitation. 

“ K. C. follows the usual plan.” 

INSTRUCTION TO THE PUPILS’ NEEDS. 

Instruction Suited to the Pupils’ Needs.—As, under the usual 
plan, the classes are not composed of pupils of equal ability after 
the beginning of the year, if at any time, the instruction cannot 
be accurately suited to the pupils. That the instruction should 
be suited, both in matter and method, to the ability and acquire- 
ments of those to be taught, is a pedagogical axiom upon which 
all others depend, and with which all others should be in harmony ; 
yet all know that it is violated in equal recitation of almost every 
school of the land. 

Under this plan pupils of equal ability are always together, 
therefore, the instruction can be accurately suited to the needs of 
the pupils. 

“ K. C. follows the usual plan.” 


THOROUGHNESS IN ESSENTIALS. 
Thoroughness in Essentials—Under the usual plan, pupils 
are not thorough in the work passed over, though they spend 
far more time than should be required to do more work well. 
That such is the case all will admit. That they should be thor- 
ough in the essential work none dare deny. It is time we take 
the blame from the “ poor teacher,” and put it on the poorer 
method. 

Under this plan, all other things are secondary to thorough- 
ness in the essentials. This is easily secured, for teachers are 
not expected to take pupils faster than they can do thorough 
work. We no longer wonder why pupils went to school so 
long, and knew so little when they stopped. 

“K. C. follows the usual plan.” 

FEASIBILITY OF RECLASSIFICATION. 

Feasibility of Reclassification.—Under the usual plan, the 
distance of the classes from each other, and other unfavorable 
conditions, make it impossible for pupils to pass 
class to the next, save at the regular ‘ 


from one 
‘moving time.” Yet all 
authorities agree that reclassification is the only way of saving 
the pupils from the evils of the graded Statistics 
show, that, sooner or later, nearly all the pupils suffer because 
of this inability to reclassify. 

Under this plan, pupils easily pass from one division to an- 
other at any time that they find themselves either ahead or be- 
hind their companions. The need of reclassification, as well 
as its feasibility under this plan, is shown by the fact that dur- 
ing the past year almost seventy per cent. of the pupils were 
moved to other divisions, between the regular times for pro- 
motion. 

“All promotions are by classes. In two or three of the 
largest schools, some classes are only six weeks apart. As 


school. 
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W. W. Stetson, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Maine. 





the schools get smaller, the interval increases, reaching, in the 
smallest schools, to one year.” 
THE EFFECT OF THE BRIGHT AND SLOW PUPILS. 

The Effect of the Bright and the Slow Pupils.—All know 
that, under the usual plan, the bright are injured, mentally 
and morally, by being held down to the pace of the slowest; 
the plodders are likewise injured, by being continually driven 
over the work faster than they should go. Yet, many wonder 
why the majority soon become discouraged and stop school, 
and why eighty per cent. of the pupils are found in the four 
lowest years of a twelve years’ course. 

Under this plan, the brighter pupils are 
forward as fast as they can and should, while the slower ones 
go no faster than they can do the work thoroughly. 
tal and moral benefit resulting from this can scarcely be over 
estimated, and is, perhaps, the 
plan ; for it makes men and women. 

“ K. C. follows the usual plan, with the inevitable results.” 

Loss of Time.—Under the usual plan, if any but the very 
brightest fall but a short distance behind the class, they must 


allowed to move 
The men 


most valuable result of this 


stumble along at the foot of the class and lose a year, when 
but a month or two back. 
a hundred other reasons, nearly all the pupils do lose time, and 
thus fail to go forward. 


3ecause of sickness, or for some of 


Statistics gathered in different cities 
show that eighty per cent. of the pupils lose from one to four 
years; and for every one hundred pupils in the schools exam 
ined, there had been from 125 to 370 years lost. 

Under this plan, if pupils fall behind their class, they drop 
into a class but a short distance behind the one left; and as 
promotion may come at any time this lost ground is easily 
recovered. The records in Elizabeth show that very few lose 
any time. 

“See above.” 

Gain of Time.—As, under the usual plan, it is almost impos 
sible for a pupil to go to advanced work at any other than the 
time for regular promotions, it is readily understood why but 
few pupils gain time. Most of those who seem to do so, real 
ly lose the time later, because they have omitted much essen 
tial work. 

Under this plan, ninety per cent. of those who go through 
the primary grades, or farther, gain from one to four years 
The teachers’ records of several thousand pupils show that, 
during the past year, seventy-eight per cent. of the pupils in 
Elizabeth gained from to six months’ time: while their average 
gain was over three months. This they did without any urg 
ing, and almost without their knowing it. 

“The foregoing refers entirely to the K. C. ward schools 
In the high school, the intense competition sen Sadie ee 
gravates the ward school condition threefold.” 

If other cities wish to claim to have a plan of grading equal 
to or better than the one outlined by me in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” let them base their claims on results. Let them an 
swer questions to be prepared bv the editor of The School 
Tournal, and T will do the same. We all should desire the best, 
no matter whence it comes. 

W. J. Shearer, City Superintendent 
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It is absolute nonsense to compel an educator of 
many years of successful practice to come up for an 
examination on technical matters in psychology, his- 
tory of education, etc. There is no question that he 
ought to be expected to have studied these things, but 
it is absurd to expect him to have them always at his 
fingers’ ends at any and all hours. A physician is 
asked a great many questions concerning physiolog- 
ical and anatomical technicalities before he is turned 
loose upon suffering humanity, but after he has es- 
tablished his fitness by years of experience he can 
afford to be unable to answer some of them; the 
problems he is ready to solve, presuppose a thorough 
professional preparation. If Dr. Harris should bea can- 
didate for the superintendency of a great city, he 
would not feel at all hurt if he should be asked how 
he purposed to tackle the peculiar difficulties before 
him ; an examination of this kind would be eminent- 
ly just. But if he should be asked why Pestalozzi was 
called Henry of Foolsborough, how Herbart learned 
to play the cello inhis youth, whether Dr. Scripture’s 
opinion of Hegelian pedagogy is worth anything and 
why not, etc., we doubt very much whether he would 
consider the examination a joke or merely aconglomer- 
ation of pieces of stupiditas innocua ; what he would 
be more likely to do would be to bid his examiners a 
cordial farewell and tell them how exceedingly sorry 
he felt for them and how much he hoped that some 
day they would rise from the first to the second stage 
of civilization and that then there might be a chance 
for the fourth or fifth generation after them to catch 
a glimpse of the highest, the “ fifth” stage. 

Just what to ask an experienced educator of high 
professional standing—that is the question. 





Much has been said and written concerning the 
examination of Supt. Edson by the civil service 
board in New York city. The prevailing opinion 
seems to be that men of acknowledged ability 
should be appointed without examination, their past 
record being considered sufficient evidence of their 
fitness. There is some justice in this, no doubt, but 
it is wrong, nevertheless. A man may be a great suc 
cess in New York or New England and fail utterly 
when transferred to a similar post in Missouri. Nor 
does this apply only to teaching ; there are hundreds 
of physicians, lawyers, and clergymen who have 
learned to their sorrow that localities are peculiar and 
no matter what experiences and how many laurels 
they may have collected, they must begin over again 
whenever they enter a new field. The point is clear : 
an examination of some sort ought to be held to sat- 
isfy the appointing powers that the candidate of their 
choice is really the man “hey want. 





The question worthy of consideration is, What sort 
of an examination a superintendent of city schools 
ought to be able to pass? What should be considered 
the standard? Here is a problem of immense im- 
portance, and as long as this is not settled in some 
way acceptable to both the teaching profession and 
the authorities who have the appointing power, there 
will ever be haggling. The department of superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. has appointed a committee 
for the express purpose to investigate this matter and 
to present plans for the establishment of professional 
standards. The report of this committee will, it is 
hoped, stir up a lively discussion and give a new im- 
petus to the movement for professional examination 
and certification. 
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English Students in Foreign Training 
Colleges. 


[Special correspondence.] 


Among new departures of late years, the beginning 
of a system of allowing exceptionally brilliant students 
in training for the office of teacher, to spend the third 
year of training on the continent, has not come in for 
the attention it deserves; for we think the system is 
fraught with important issues. The only European 
countries Open at present to receive these student 
teachers are France and Germany; for obvious 
reasons, many countries of minor pedagogic import- 
ance will be ruled out of court ; but before long Swit- 
zerland and Belgium will undoubtedly be enrolled. 

It was in 1890 that the English education department 
allowed the training colleges in England to retain stu- 
dents of exceptional promise for a third year’s training} 
but in 1893, under the able influences of Mr. Barnett, 
then principal of Borough Road Training college, now 
assistant inspector of training colleges, and Sir Joshua 
Fitch, late inspector of training colleges, the govern- 
ment department were persuaded to allow this third 
year’s training to be spent elsewhere than at the col- 
lege, where the two previous years’ study had been 
passed. ‘This paved the way for crossing the sea to 
other scholastic centers, and gradually the practice is 
extending. 

In every department of France there is established 
a government training school for student teachers, and 
the French minister of education made it easy for Eng- 
lish students to be received at these schools as repeti- 
trices, or student teachers. All the classes are thrown 
opentothem. They are expected to teach a little Eng- 
lish, but the French are too good teachers of language, 
generally speaking, to entrust much teaching to those 
whose knowledge is imperfect. The chief part of the 
duties performed by the repetitrice consists in talking 
English at certain times to the students. The repeti- 
trices pay about 16% per year for maintenance, and 
lodging, etc. They are most comfortably cared for and 
considered. 

The expense is borne half by the training college, and 
half by the educational department. These students 
work by a special syllabus sanctioned by the education 
department. It consists of the history of the French 
literature of a special period, and of special books. The 
general advantages of sending these students abroad is, 
that a more thorough knowledge of the French lan- 
guage is gained; the observation of methods has been 
valuable, particularly with regard to the teaching of 
language and literature; besides these, there is the gen- 
eral widening in the minds of those who have been 
abroad, and on both sides there has been a breaking 
down of national prejudice and the promotion of friend- 
ly intercourse. 

It is impressed on every Englishwoman and English- 
man who is appointed to one of these posts that they 
must remember that the reputation of Englishwomen 
and men, perhaps even of the whole British nation, in a 
given district of France, and in certain classes of socie- 

ty, rests with them. He or she is probably the only rep- 
resentative of the British Empire with whom the ma- 
jority of her pupils will ever come in contact. If they 
show themselves to be friendly, helpful, quick to under- 
stand their feelings, ready to sympathize with them in 
their difficulties, careful to avoid all international ques- 
tions which might be a source of discord, he or she may 
be sure that they will form a favorable opinion of the 
British race which they will communicate to their 
future pupils. If on the other hand, he or she only 
succeeds in ruffling them, and hurting their feelings, 
or in merely wearying them, the English nation will 
have to suffer for it in that particular district 
in which his or her influence is felt. What 
a noble’ position, and _ fraught with much 
consequence! The bearer of a nation’s credit 
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amid a congregation of teachers! What a ripple from 
such a stone! 

It is satisfactory to know that, in the yearly reports 
sent in to the ministry of public instruction by each di- 
rectrice, who has an English repetitrice in her college, 
the moral worth of these English girls has been uni- 
formly recognized, and, in several cases, allusion has 
been made to the excellent influence that they have ex- 
ercised upon the French student. 

The fact that the number of colleges which open their 
doors to English student teachers is increasing every 
year shows what view the principals take of this institu- 
tion. They now number forty-eight. It is desirable 
that only one student should be sent to the same école 
normale; the plunge into foreign life and language is a 
much more invigorating shock if it be taken by one’s 
self alone. It is too soon to form a clear opinion as to 
whether France or Germany is the better country to 
which to send them. 

France has many advantages; it is nearer; the best of 
the English students have a very fair acquaintance with 
its language to start with, and on their return can put 
increased knowledge of it to profitable use in elemen- 
tary schools, central classes for pupil teachers, or 
training colleges. On the other hand, they know no 
German, to begin with, and require to be drilled, at odd 
times in its elements, before going out. When they 
come back they can hardly find a market in the world 
of primary education, for knowledge of German, and 
their acquisition of it is only too likely to slip from them 
for lack of use. The distance to Germany is great, and 
the cost of living there is apparently rather higher than 
in French country towns. But, in compensation, all 
the evidence yet to hand goes to prove that the Ger- 
mans have more to teach English students in school 
matters than the French. 





Connecticut State Teachers’ Association. 


Hartford, Conn.—The fifty-first annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut State ‘eachers’ Association opened here, Oct. 15, with 
an attendance of between one and two thousand. Lhe asso- 
ciation opened with devotional services in the Park church, 
conducted by the Kev. W. W. Ranney. After a statement by 
N. L. Bishop, of Norwich, concerning the teachers’ annuity 
guild, the teachers gathered in various places for the regular 
morning session. Mr. Bishop said that the income or the 
guild during the past year had been over $4,800. Ihe mem- 
bership at the present time exceeds 500, and it is the pian that 
there shall be both a permanent and an annuity fund. The 
payments to members are one-half the salary earned, if the 
tund is sufficiently large, not to exceed $500. The fund was 
started a year ago, and no payments will be made for two years 
more. After three years, half of the income goes to the per- 
manent fund, until this reaches $50,000; after that 20 per cent. 
until it is $100,000, when all goes to the annuity fund. 

For the meetings of the various sections, the Park church 
chapel was occupied by Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, supervisor 
of kindergartens at Brooklyn, N. Y. The various topics 
considered were: ‘“ Autumn Suggestions for Nature Work,” 
Sarah J. Walter, Willimantic; “The Kindergarten and the 
Education that Follows,” F. L. Luguer, Brooklyn. 

The primary section was addressed by M. Gertrude Fenn, 
of New Britain, on “ Hand Training in the Primary Grades,” 
and by Gertrude Edmund, of Lowell, Mass., the subject being 
“The Claims of Children.” i 

The high school section was presided over by Colin S. Buell. 
A talk was given by D. O. S. Lowell, of the Roxbury Latin 
school; subject, “ Can the Teaching of English be Made Inter- 
esting and Profitable?” Edward M. Chapman, of Worcester, 
followed with an address on “ The High School Teacher as a 
Factor in Civic Life.’” 

The intermediate section was in charge of J. H. Carfrey, of 
Naugatuck. Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of Newark, gave an address 
on “Development of Character Through Instruction.” He 
was followed by Supt. C. N. Kendall, of New Haven, whose 
topic was, ‘“ The Essentials of Common School Education.” 

The topics and speakers for the afternoon sessions were: 
Kindergarten: “ Nerves and the Kindergarten,” Anna Pay- 
son Call; “ Games and Their Meaning,” Marion B. B. Lang- 
zetell. Primary section: “ Reading,” led by Emma G. Olm- 
stead; “ Language,” led by M. Rachel Webster; “ Nature 
Study,” led by E. E. Carlisle. Intermediate: “ Grading and 
Promotions,” led by G. B. Hurd; “ Methods of Government,” 
led by Marcus White. Grammar section: “ Language,” led 
by C. N. Kendall: “ History,” led by W. I. Twichell; “ Sci- 
ence,” led by F. W. Staebner; “ Geography,” led by C. B. 
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Jennings; “School Management,” led by C. W. Deane; 
“Music,” led by S. W. Weaver; “Drawing,” led by J. E. Hop- 
kins; “ Penmanship,” led by Harry Houston; “ Physical Cul- 
ture,” led by Dr. Jay W. Seaver. The high school section 
took up modern languages, the ancient classics, English, and 
history. 

In the evening there was an address by the Rev. B. L. Whit- 
man, president of Columbian university, on “ The Teacher's 
Calling as Understood by a Teacher.” 

What was expected to be one of the finest features of the 
entire association was an address by Francis Bellamy, until re- 
cently associate editor of the “ Youth’s Companion,” and at 
present editor of the “Illustrated American.” To the great 
disappointment of those assembled to hear him, word was 
received at the last moment that Mr. Bellamy was detained by 
the illness of his mother, and could not be present. 


Cornell University Report. 


_dthaca, N. Y.—ihe annual report of Pres. Schurman, oi 
Corneil university, tor 1890-7 gives many tacts ol generat in- 
terest. According to the report, Cornel has more than heid 
her Own in numbers while making, each year since i894, a 
continuous advance in entrance requirements. ihese, wnen 
completed, will amount to a year, and im some cases even 
two years more oi high schooi study preparatory to entering 
college required of nine-tenths of the stuaents in Corneil um- 
versity. 

Pres. Schurman gives the result of an investigation made 
into the cost of student board and lodging in ithaca. ine 
academic years, from 1894-90, are included. ‘he general con 
clusion reached is that 40 per cent. of Cornell students pay 
$1.50 or less tor lodgings, and 35 per cent. from $1.51 to $2.50; 
while for board, 50 per cent. pay $3.00 or less, and 40 per cent. 
from $3.01 to $4.00. 

An interesting account is given of the construction of the 
Cornell hydraulic laboratory and canal, with a reservoir cover- 
ing twenty-three acres, and holding 53,000,000 gallons of 
water; of a new steel arch bridge, with a span ot 170 feet, 
across Fall Creek gorge, and of the new sewer and water sys- 
tems on the campus. 

In the Appendices, which fill no less than one hundred and 
seventeen pages, are data of great interest. The director of 
the college of civil engineering formulates the program of in- 
vestigations to be made in the new hydraulic laboratory. The 
professor in charge of the college of architecture gives the 
first outline of the plans and policy of that college, now newly 
reorganized. The registrar furnishes tables showing the geo- 
graphical derivation of Cornell students, the kinds of schools 
in which they prepare for Cornell, and the methods by which 
they enter; the age at which they enter the various courses, 
etc., and a tabulation of all degrees granted by Cornell univer- 
sity since its foundation. 


Practical Work in Household Science. 


Auburndale, Mass.—Lasell seminary is about to set aside a 
house where the older pupils may practice all branches of 
household science. The house, which will serve as an experi- 
ment station, will be managed like any well-regulated home. 
Six or eight students will be in charge for as many weeks, each 
one serving for one week as upper housekeeper, lower house- 
keeper, baker, meat cook, vegetable cook, waitress, etc. House 
furnishing will receive much attention. The students will be 
allowed to spend money for the purpose of re-arranging rooms 
according to their personal tastes, or they may choose from a 
variety of materials. This part of the work will be criticised 
by competent judges of house decoration and furnishing. 
While there will be oversight of the work done, it will not in- 
terfere with the freedom of the student to exercise her own 
taste. 


Smith’s New Illustrated Astronomy, heretofore published by 
Chas. H. Whiting, Boston, has now been taken over by Hinds 
& Noble, and hereafter will be published by them. They have 
just received a new edition from the binders on new and im- 
proved paper. The list price remains the same; 90 cents. 


An Artistic Catalogue. 


The Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d street, New 
York city, publish a pamphlet ,“Art in the School-Room,” giv- 
ing a list of suitable pictures chosen from an art standpoint, 
with suggestions that the choice should be given to such pic- 
tures as are sufficiently bold in subject or treatment to be seen 
by the children from their seats; that they should be always by 
good artists, and artistically reproduced; and that they should 
appeal to youthful interests. Fwenty-five examples in photo- 
gravure are shown in the pamphlet. 


Individualism. 


Boston, Mass.—Mr. Henry D. Bailey, of the state board of 
education, spoke at the Noriolk County Teachers’ Association 
on “ Individualism.” He is of the opinion that the individual- 
ity of pupils is crushed by the methods in use in the schools. 
Children are poetic and imaginative before they enter school, 
but during their first year the pruning commences, and as 
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they progress, the reins are drawn tighter and tighter, until by 
the time they reach the high school they are as dead as 
fishes—all brightness, crispness, and originality has been 
stamped out. 

Among the other speakers were Mr. Charles D. Hine, secre- 
Sey. of the Connecticut board of education, whose subject was 
‘High School Reform,” and Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
university, whose topic was “ Some Practical Aspects of Adol- 
escence.” 


Competition for Architectural Plan of University of 
California. 


Preliminary pamphlets in English, French, and German 
have been sent out by the University of California, Berkeley, 
showing the competitive scheme open to architects all over the 
world. There are to be twenty-eight buildings erected, with 
no definite limitations of cost, materials, or style. A city of 
learning is to be constructed for the Western people, and the 
best talent is asked to co-operate in its production. The site 
of the university covers 245 acres, and the present resources 
are reckoned at $9,000,000. 

Mrs. Phoebe A. "Hearst, the widow of the late Senator 
Hearst, is furnishing the funds to provide the architectural 
plan, and forthcoming notices of the competition can be ob- 
tained from the different societies of architects in this country. 


Reminder of Fort Massachusetts. 

Williamstown, Mass.—The site of Fort Massachusetts, the 
mother of Williams college, has been suitably marked by the 
raising of a pole sixty teet high, trom which tioats a large flag. 
This is the gift of Mrs. Hiram Sibley, of Kochester, N. Y., 
and was hoisted for the first time Oct. 23, with appropriate ex- 
ercises, including addresses by Dr. A. L. Perry and Dr. John 
Bascom, of the college. 

Fort Massachusetts was built in 1745, as the most western of 
a line of forts running between the Connecticut and Hoosac 
rivers, for protection against the Indians. 1t was made of ping 
trees, at least 18 inches in diameter, and was sixty feet square. 
On two corners were observation "houses, twelve feet square 
and seven feet high, whence constant watch was kept. The 
fort was for a long time under command of Col. Ephraim Wil- 
liams, the founder of the college, but it was finally burned by 
the French and Indians. 

In 1859 Dr. Perry planted an elm sapling on the spot where 
the works once stood. It has grown, until now travelers ad- 
mire the tree from the car windows, as it stands all alone in 
the meadow. It is a few feet west of the tree that the flag-pole 
was raised. 


Mr. Pullman’s Gifts. 


Chicago, Ill.—Only twice in the history of this city has the 
$1,200,000, given by Mr. Pullman to endow a manual training 
school, been surpassed in the record of bequests. John Crevar 
left $2,000,000 for the establishment of the library, bearing his 
name, and Walter L. Newberry gave $2,150,000 to found the 
Newberry library. The Lewis Institute of Technology, which 
was opened last year, was established by a fortune of $550,000 
given by Allen C. Lewis, but the endowment has been in- 
creased since to $1,600,000. 


Mr. Pullman gave away, during his life, a large amount of 
money. At one time he offered the sum of $100,000, to help 
double the million given by Marshall Field, to found the 
Field-Columbian museum. If the new inheritance law is 
pronounced constitutional, $150,000 will have to be paid by the 
heirs to the Pullman estate. 


Various Plans for Grading and Promotion. 


Columbia, Mo.—The grade work has been reduced from 
eight to seven years. While pupils are promoted regularly at 
the end of each year, special promotions are made at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher or superintendent. Promotions are 
based on class work, together with examinations. Any pupil 
whose class average is not below eighty, whose average de- 
portment is not below ninety, and who is absent not more than 
nine days during the entire session may be excused from all 
final examinations. Superintendent Emberson says that the 
course of study attempts to prescribe the work that can be 
done by the/average pupil, but it cannot be made to fit every 
case, and therefore must not be interpreted too literally. When 
a class can do more work than is assigned for the year, it 
should be allowed to go on. 


Dixie, Ky.—Promotion is made by the judgment of the 
teachers, subject to the approval of the principal, instead of by 
a single judgment formed at the end of the year. Estimates 
of the pupil’s progress are made and recorded, and these esti- 
mates are averaged at the close of each term of ten weeks. 
The standing of the pupils in each branch at the close of the 
year is the average of three separate and recorded judgments. 
The term estimates are made from frequent, not daily, mark- 
ings of recitations in class, by frequent reviews distributed 
throughout the tetm without previous notice, and by neatness 
of all written work, etc. 
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Huntingdon, Pa.—While promotions are made annually at 
the close of the year’s work, this does not prevent the promo- 
tion of individual pupils who are at any time found capable of 
advancement to the next grade alone. Class work and re- 
views will count equally in making the average for the report 
cards, and for a teacher’s record for reference. Every few 
days the teacher can carefully note her estimate of each pupil 
for each pupil for each study pursued. Written reviews on the 
essential points of each topic are to be given at least once a 
month, but they are not announced for any particular time, as 
a rule. No pupil can be promoted without the co-operation 
and approval of the superintendent. 








W. W, Pendergast, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Minnesota. 


Chester, Pa.—While the school system in this city is a 
graded one, it has been modified so that many of the disad 
vantages of a graded system have been diminished. ‘The first 
means toward such an end is lowering the average of pupils 
in a class. Based upon the general average, each teacher in 
Chester has about thirty pupils. Another factor is the careful 
study which the teachers make of the children. The habits 
and environments of each child are studied,as well as the char- 
acteristics common to all. Progress is determined by the daily 
work and monthly tests; no final examinations are held. 
Promotions or demotions are made at any time during the 
term. The monthly reports keep the parent informed of the 
progress of the child. 

Departmental teaching is a recent feature in the system. 
Nineteen specialists were employed last year. It is becoming 
the policy of the system to centralize the work by placing a 
large number of children of the same grade from different sec- 
tions of the city together in one room, under the general man- 
agement and supervision of a principal, while each branch of 
study is taught by a special instructor in a separate class-room. 
The teachers who have been selected to do department work 
are not only especially adapted for it, but they are constantly 
adding to their equipment by personal investigation along 
their line of work. 


Bath, Maine.—In the high school a slight change has been 
made in the method of promoting pupils. At present a mark 
of seventy is required for unconditional promotion, the general 
average in all studies being taken under consideration. For 
example, a boy who reaches only forty in algebra can be 
passed on if he ranks well in his other studies; but his after 
work will suffer, because of his deficiency in this branch. On 
the other hand, a pupil may do well in all his studies but one, 
and his marks in that one be so poor as to bring his average 
below seventy. He should not be compelled to repeat the 
year’s work in the studies which he has mastered because of 
failure in one branch. 

The proposed plan of promotion is to advance pupils in 
each study as fast as they are able. No one will be allowed to 
leave a study till he has mastered it, but failure in one branch 
will not mean failure in all. Prin. H. E. Cole, of the high 
school, thinks that this plan might be extended to cover pro- 
motions in all grades. 


No More Dull Pupils. 


Prof. E. L. Gates has a laboratory in Washington with an 
endowment of $2,000 a month to carry on scientific experi- 
ments. He has, through a series of years, been working upon 
some new theories about the brain, and he claims that any one 
can, by a process of training, build up, and add to his brain in 
such a way as to become an inventor. 

Prof. Gates’ discoveries upon the brain power of dogs are 
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interesting. He has taught them to recognize colors, and is 
convinced, through his own studies, that monkeys, rabbits, and 
guinea pigs can acquire new brains, if properly developed. 
With a year’s practice, a man who followed out Prof. Gates’ 
theories would be capable of making new discoveries and in- 
ventions. He would be taught how to control his mind, and 
use it in the direction of his work, using his brains in original 
thinking, invention, and discovery. He would exercise his 
thirty or forty mental functions upon each proposition of a 
certain science for a certain number of hours each day, keep- 
ing these in activity. The parts of his brain which he needed 
for dealing with the subject would grow, his sub-conscious 
ua would become stimulated, and new ideas would de- 
velop 


Meeting of History Teachers. 


Boston, Mass.—The annual meeting of the New England 
History Teachers’ Association was held at Boston university 
Oct. 16. Each person present received a pamphlet containing 

‘Examples of Practical Methods for Teaching History,” sub- 
mitted by the committee chosen to consider this subject. 
Pres. Edwin A. Start called the meeting to order. D. S. San- 
ford, chairman of the committee on methods, explained the 
suggestions made by the committee. A brief discussion of 
the report followed, led by George L. Fox, of the New Haven 
grammar school, and continued by Messrs. Ramsay, Thomp- 
son, and Langden, Miss Emma Boynton, and Prof. Black, of 
Colby university. 

Pres. Eliot, of Harvard university, 
of the afternoon. He said, in part: 


“In view of the importance of giving children a knowledge 
of their physical environment, it is remarkable to note that so 
little time has been devoted to giving them an account of their 
human environment—of the history of the human race on the 
surface of the earth. 

“So long as the requirements for admission in history to 
the normal schools, to technical schools, and to colleges are 
so insignificant as they have hitherto been, so long history will 
not have a suitable place in the curriculum. We ask especial- 
ly the healthful influence of the normal school upon histori- 
cal teaching in the schools below. 

“T subscribe entirely to the view that the ethical contents 
of historical study are of prime importance, and here you have 
a huge task before you—to persuade the community of the 
ethical value of historical teaching. Here we are to remem- 
ber that when the teaching of American history is used to de- 
velop merely vain-glory and pugnacity in the nation, we are 
going down hill toward savagery, instead of up toward civili 
zation.’ 

Other speakers were Prof 
Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard. 


was one of the speakers 


Bourne, of Yale university, and 



















































































W. R, Jackson,’Liccoln, Neb., State Supt: of Public Instruction 


The Werner Company. 


Akron, Ohio.—On application of Pres. Paul E. Werner and 
Supt. George T. Rowland, Richard P. Marvin has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Werner Company, incorporated under 
the laws of Illinois, but doing its business in Ohio. The 
company has done an immense business in the publishing of 
books and general lithographing and printing. Of $800,000 
indebtedness of the company, $700,000 is due in the next three 
months. This amount vannot be met, and the paper is now 
going to protest. 


The assets of the company were placed at $3,750,000, of 


which $2,000,000 is in real estate, $1,000,000 in accounts out- 
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standing, and $750,000 in manufactured product on hand. 
President Werner made the following statement: 

“We have accepted during the past nine months an enor- 
mous amount of orders, some of our contracts being the 
largest which have ever been undertaken in our line of busi- 
ness in this or any other country. This required an extraor- 
dinary amount of money to conduct our business, much of 
which had to be borrowed. 

“ Our assets under the most unfavorable circumstances are 
very much larger than our liabilities, and not a single creditor 
can possibly lose a dollar.” 


































































































Grace Espy Paiton, State Supt. of Public Instruction Colorado. 


Items of Real Interest. 


Stamford, Conn.—A game involving experiments in hypno 
tism has become very popular with our school boys. Such 
success in hypnotizing has been attained by some of the, boys 
that the teachers have announced that hypnotic performances 
during recess hours will not be allowed. A physician, who 
watched the boys perform, admitted that their success was 
wonderful; but at the same time he felt that the whole thing 
ought to be stopped. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Some of the leading newspapers of the state 
are making strenuous efforts to induce the next legislature 
to pass a bill, opening the State university to women on the 
same terms as men. 


Delaware, Ohio.—The announcement was recently made by 
Pres. Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan university, that Stephen 
Watson, of London, this state, had left to the university the 
sum of $35,000 for the endowment of a new professorship. 





New Haven,—The semicentennial of the Sheffield Scientific 
school was celebrated Oct. 28. About 1,000 alumni were pres- 
ent at the exercises,at which Prof. F. Barker, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, presided. 


A new school is to be built at Laurinburgh, N. C., to cost 
about $3,000. The sckool authorities will be glad to examine 
plans. Address W. G. Quakenbush. 







Boston, Mass.—Senator Hoar, in his speech at the exercises 
in memory of the late Francis A. Walker, said of Gen. Walker: 
‘He understood every need of the institution. The school 
felt his touch in every nerve. He brought his great adminis- 
trative abilities to bear in every department, and upon the 
smallest detail, as will be seen if you read his reports. He 
was a lover of young men. He sympathized with them in their 
studies, in their athletic sports; he had a kindly tolerance for 
their foibles and faults. The pupils and the younger teachers 
of the Institute of Technology loved the president, and the 
president loved them.” 


Edward R. Ruggles, professor of German_in Dartmouth 
college, died in Hanover, N. H., Oct. 29. His connection 
with the college was a large one, his duties there beginning in 
1866 


Providence, R. I.—The total number enrolled in Brown uni- 
versity for the year. so far, is 830. Nearly 150 are in the 
Women’s college. The entering class numbers 200. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The football disasters in different sec- 
tions have aroused prohibition against the game. At a Lu- 
theran college in this state the game has been forbidden, and 
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also in a Catholic college. The principal of a high school in 
this city has forbidden it, and the school board will probably 
make the precedent a universal rule in the city. 


Washington, D. C.—The directors of the Catholic university 
held their annual meeting Oct.20,atthe McMahonhall. Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, chancellor of the university, presided. Unusual 
interest attached to this meeting from the fact that ques- 
tions regarding the position of Prof. Schroeder, the champion 
of the German element in the church, were to come up. 
Among those present were: Archbishop Keane, who came 
from Rome to attend the session; Archbishops Williams, of 
Boston, Corrigan, of New York, Ryan, of Philadelphia, Ire- 
land, of St. Paul, Chappelle, of Santa Fé, Riordan, of San 
Francisco, and Bishops Maes, Foley, Horstmann, and Farley. 
































































Frank Crane, State Supt. of Public Instruction, S. Dakota. 


Princeton, N. J.—Commemoration day exercises were held 
at the college Oct. 22. The guest of the occasion was the earl 
of Aberdeen, governor-general of Canada. Addresses were 
made both by the earl and by Ex-President Cleveland on the 
subject of international arbitration. President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins university, and C. C. Harrison, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, were among those present. 


Cambridge, Mass.—A course of five lectures on manual 
training will be given on Monday afternoons, at 4.30, in 
Sever 11, by Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, of Philadelphia. On 
Nov. 8 the subject of the lecture will be, “ The Philosophy of 
Manual Training”; on Nov. 15, “ The Methods of Manual 
Training’; on Nov. 22, “ The Manual Training School”; on 
Nov. 29, “ The Results of Manual Training”; on Dec. 6, “The 
Place of Manual Training in a Rational Educational System.” 

These lectures will be open to the public. 

In March and April, 1898, eight lectures on the principles 
and methods of the kindergarten will be given on Monday 
afternoons, at 4,30, in Radcliffe college, by Miss Laura Fisher, 
of Boston. 

These lectures will be open to Harvard and Radcliffe stu- 
dents. 


Greater New York Notes. 


Examinations for Promotion of New York City Teachers. 


Examinations for promotion of New York city teachers to 
the next regular grade of salary have been set down for Nov. 
20 and 27, at the hall of the board of education. It is under- 
stood that the examinations will be largely confined to sub- 
jects connected with the grade work, with an examination in 
any special subject in which a teacher may be interested outside 
of school work, to determine general culture. 


Examinations of Candidates for Principalships. 


Examination of applicants for admission to the principals’ 
eligible list in New York city has been postponed from Nov. 
3 and 5 to a time about two weeks from those dates. 





Demands of the Male Teachers. 


The Male Teachers’ Association, of New York city, was or- 
ganized Saturday, Oct. 30, at a meeting of male teachers from 
the grammar schools held at the City college. Henry H, R. 
Goodrich was elected president,and C. De F. Hoxey, secretary. 


C. De F. Hoxey, A. T. Gorton, and Edward R. Maguire were 


appointed a committee to urge the committe on instruction 
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of the board of education to amend the by-laws, so as to al- 
low teachers promoted to intermediate salaries to apply for the 
next higher grade of salary after they have served the required 
length of time in the lower grade, instead of, as now, having to 
serve the full grade time at the intermediate salary. 

The association resolved that ten years of service as a 
teacher and the passing of the superintendents’ examination 
are sufficient requirements for admission to the principals’ 
eligible list, and that no one should be exempt from such ex- 
aminations. Now the city superintendent may exempt certain 
persons from taking the examination, and all except college, 
university, or normal school graduates are barred from the 
eligible list, no matter what their other qualifications may be. 
W. H. Van Cott, Jr., Henry H. R. Goodrich, A. T. Gorton, 
T. W. Clark, and William M. Simmons were appointed a com- 
mittee to present this resolution to the board of education. 
This committee was also instructed to consider how the ques- 
tion of additional teachers affects the salary schedule, and the 
further question of salaries in schools having more than five 
male assistants. 

The next meeting of the association will be held at the call 
of the committee of five, and of the chair. 


Examination for Shop-Work Teachers, 


A special examination of applicants for positions as shop 
work teachers in New York city public schools, will be held 
Nov. 11 and 12, at the hall of the board of education, 146 
Grand street. 


Examination for Principalship Postponed. 


Examination of applicants for admission to the New York 
city principals’ eligible list has been postponed to Nov. 24 and 
25. It will be held at the hall of the board of education, 146 
Grand street. 


Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society. 


The Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society, of New York city, an 
efficient working order, is contemplating reducing its initiation 
fee from $3.00 to $1.50, and its monthly dues from 60 to 50 
cents. Dues are paid ten months in the year. Dr. John P. 
Conroy is president; Mary A. Curtis, secretary; and Robert B. 
Keyser, financial secretary. 


Brooklyn Teachers’ Association Bulletin No. 5. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER I. 


French (Prof. Carteaux), P. S. No. 15. First year, 4 P.M.; 
second year, 5 P. M. 

German (Prof. Schulze), P. S. No. 15. First year, 4 P. M.;: 
second year, 5 P. M. 

Latin (Mr Benan), P. S. No. 15. First year, 4.15 P. M. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 


French (Prof. Carteaux), P. S. No 3. First year, 4 P. M.; 
third year, 5 P. M. 
German (Prof. Schulze), P. S. No. 3, First year, 4 P. M.; 
third year, 5 P. M. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 


Principles of Education (Dr. Felter), P. S. No. 15, 4.15 
M 


Psychology (two classes for head of department examina- 
tion), Dr. White, P. S. No. 3, 4.15 P. M. Miss Davenport, P. 
S. No. 19, 4 P. M. 

Nature (sixth and seventh primary grades). Prin. Imlay, 
P. S. No. 24, 4 P 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Courses in French, German, and Latin are special, a fee of 
fifty cents being charged for ten lessons. A fee of one dollar 
is charged for the course of ten lessons in psychology. 

Mr. Imlay’s lessons on “ Nature in Connection with Lan- 
guage” will be given at P. S. No. 24, on Thursdays, com- 
mencing Nov. 4, and at P. S. No. 15, on Mondays, commenc- 
ing Nov. 8. 

Prof .O. D. Clark will give a series of ilustrated lectures on 
physical geography, at the boys’ high school, commencing 
Nov. 12. 

Mr. Ossian H. Lang will organize the reading circle in 
history of education at P. S. No. 3, on Nov. 9. 

Note carefully the announcements concerning French and 
German. 

None but members of the association will be admitted to 
any of the above courses. Members will be prepared to show 
membership cards and special class tickets on request. 

James J. McCabe, P. S. No. 24, 
Chairman Committee on Lectures and Studies. 


The Schoolmaster’s Club. 


The next regular meeting of the New York Schoolmasters 
Club will be held at the “St. Denis,” corner Broadway an 
11th street, Saturday evening. Nov. 13. 1807. The address _of 
the evening will be given by William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., 
president New York State normal college, the subject being 
“Some Dominant Factors in Education.” 
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At the October meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club, the fol- 
lowing was presented as a proposed amendment to the consti- 
tution: That section II., title III. be amended so as to read, 
“From and after January Ist, 1898, no person shall be eligible 
for election to membership in the club who is not actually en- 
gaged in the work of teaching, or in the administration of an 
educational system or instftute in the city of New York.” 


| 
j 


Dr. William J. Milne, Principal of the New York State Normal College, 
Albany, N. Y. 





The following nominations for officers were made: Pres- 
ident, Walter B. Gunnison; first vice-president, George E. 
Ryan; second vice-president, Abner B. Holley; secretary, 
Charles A, Dorsey; treasurer, Martin H. Ray; librarian, Rich- 
mond B. Elliott, member of the board of governors, 1897- 
1900, Edward D. Farrell, Charles D. Larkins, Dubois B. Fris- 
bee, Benj. C. Gregory; members of the committee on admis- 
sions, 1897-1900, James Cusack, Henry P. O’Neil, James M. 
Ralston, S. S. Packard; Samuel McC. Crosby, in place of Ab- 
ner B. Holley, whose term of office expires in 1898. 


New York Teachers’ Association Lectures. 


The New York Teachers’ Association has arranged for two 
courses of lectures, to be delivered before its members during 
the next few weeks. The lectures are on botany, and zdology, 
and geology, and mineralogy, and will be given with special 
reference to the new course of study. Mrs. John J. Northrop, 
formerly of the Normal college, speaks on botany and zéology, 
beginning Wednesday, Oct. 27, at 4 P. M., in P. S. No. 10, St. 
Nicholas avenue and 117th street. Prof. S. P. Gratacap, of the 
Museum of Natural History, speaks at the same time, at P. S. 
No. 40, 225 East 23d street, on geology and mineralogy. The 
following week each tecture will be repeated, Mrs. Northrop 
speaking at No. 40, and Prof. Gratacap at No. 10. Lectures 
will be given each week for several weeks. 


Teachers’ Meetings in and About Greater New York. 


Nov. 6.— Westchester County Teachers’ Association, 
Union school building, Dobbs Ferry, 10 A. M. 

Nov. 8.—Association of Primary Principals, City college. 

Nov. 9.—Discussion before the Associate Alumnz of the 
Normal college, lecture-room B, Normal college, on the 
topic, “Carrying the Kindergarten into the Grammar 
School.” Dr. F. Monteser leads. 


The November meeting of the executive committee of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association was held at the board of edu- 
cation building Nov. 1. . 


Mrs. Guirey has been recently appointed secretary of the 
Child Study Society of the New York university, in place of 
Miss Wheeler, whose term of office has expired. Mrs. Gui- 
rey’s address is 103 East Tenth street. 


Westchester County Association. 


The fall meeting of the Westchester County Teachers’ As- 
Sociation will be held Nov. 6, in the Union Free school, 
Dobbs Ferry. The program is as follows: “ Physical Culture 
Exercise,” by pupils of Dobbs Ferry school; “ Geography 
Throughout Grades,” Arthur G. Clement, regents inspector, 
with discussion opened by Supt. J. C. Rockwell, of Port Ches- 
ter; “ Language and Literature,” Charles Davidson, regents’ 
inspector, with discussion opened by Prin. Grimes, of Mt. 
Vernon; “ Promotions Without Examinations,” Supt. W. J. 
Shearer, Elizabeth, N. J., with discussion opened by Supt. 
foung, of New Rochelle, and Supt. Gorton, of Yonkers; 

State Course of Study," Samuel J. Preston, Mamaroneck, 
with discussion opened by Prin. Sprague, of Rye. 
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New Books. 


A unique holiday drill for ten girls to perform is “Christmas 
Stars,” by Lettie Sterling. The costumes are of white, fes- 
tooned with gilt or silver paper, and lighted 
tapers are carried. Star figures are made to the music 
of the piano, and positions held while recitations are given. 
Songs to familiar airs break up the movements, and the drill 
closes with a fancy march. A complete entertainment is afford- 
ed by the pérformance of the drill, songs, and recitations, or 
the two latter may be used by themselves. (E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., N Price, 15 cents.) 


No one in this age can be considered a person of culture 
without an elementary knowledge of electricity. We come in 
contact with its practical application at every turn and inquiry 
is naturally aroused as to the workings of electric light and 
other systems. The basis of a knowledge of these may be ob- 
tained in the “Scholar’s A B C of Electricity,” by William H. 
Meadowcroft. It presents the subject so simply that it is very 
readily understood. (American Technical Book Co., 45 Vesey 
street, N. Y.° 50 cents.) 


To find one hundred bright, sparkling selections for little 
children is not the easiest of tasks, as the primary teachers can 
attest. A successful effort, however, has been made in Kel- 
loge’s “ Primary Recitations.” The number of prices for 
speaking runs over the hundred, giving full measure, and the 
special days in the school-room are remembered with verses 
for Thanksgiving, Washington's birthday, Arbor day, Bird 
day, May day, Memorial day, Flag day, and patriotic occa- 
sions, the seasons, and closing exercises. (E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., N. Y. Price, 25 cents.) 


A guide book is one that shows the best routes, the most 
plesing scenery, the most notable objects, etc.; in fact it is in- 
tended to aid the traveler to make the most of his time. A 
similar office is performed by the volume of “Practical Hints 
for Young Writers, Readers, and Buyers,” by Frederick Law- 
rence Knowles. The author has passed over the ground him- 
self, and knows the pitfalls into which the young are apt to fall. 
The matter has been carefully prepared, and will help save 
much valuable time for the young writer or student, of litera- 
ture; he tells the writer what excellences to strive for as well 
as what faults to avoid. In hints about books and reading he 
gives lists of best books and writers that are of the utmost 
value, as well as other helpful material. (L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston.) 


One of the volumes of Appleton’s Home Reading Books 
treats of “Curious Homes and their Tenants,” being a fascin- 
ating study of natural history by James Carter Beard. In this 
are described homes in the water, rocks, trees, grass, snow, 
etc., of birds and other animals, and their work as architects 
is compared with that of man in a state of savagery. 
latter is a unique and interesting feature. A novel feature of 
the volume is the number of engravings which are unnoticed 
in the letter press. This is not alone to render the book 
attractive, but, if possible, to extend its use beyond its text. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


“Der Bibliotheker,” by Gustav von Moser, one of the best 
known of living German writers of comedy, is a combination 
of fun and satire, not very deep but thoroughly enjoyable. 
The scene is laid in England but it might as well have been 
laid anywhere else, for it is most unreal. Still, as the editor 
says in his preface, “it is most excellent fooling.” The Ger- 
man is not too difficult for those not very far advanced in the 


study.. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


A little book that will be eagerly sought by lovers of the 
greatest nineteenth century poet is “Enoch Arden and the 
Two Locksley Halls.” These poems are read and appreciated 
wherever the English language is spoken. All the necessary 
helps are given in the book for a proper understanding and 
appreciation of the verse—critical extracts, notes, etc. The 
notes are supplied by Calvin S. Brown. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) 


If one wishes to make a thorough study of Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” he can find no better book for the purpose than 
that issued in the Standard Literature Series. It has a coni- 
ous and scholarly introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Jr., 
containing a biography and critical estimate of Longfellow. 
an analysis of the poem as to historical facts. characters, and 
meter. 2nd svegestions for textual study. with maps, notes, 
etc. (University Publishing Co., New York.) 


A book that is intended to be a preparation for the reading 
of Cesar has been edited by Prin. John T. Buchanan, of New 
York, and R. A. Minckwitz, of the central high school, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. It contains five selections from the “Viri Romae” 
and six from “Cornelius Nepos.” This Latin prose is well 
suited to the needs of beginners. The editors have provided 
the book with maps, abundant notes, and a vocabulary. The 
book is suited to the needs of high schools, academies, and 
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other secondary institutions. 
York.) 


The little people ought to be thankful that they are living in 
this age of the world, when the publishers are making the 
text-books interesting, instead, as they once were, of dry com- 
pilations of statistics, or catechisms about bays, lakes, and 
rivers, that were about as inviting to them as the conic sec- 
tions. ‘“ Around the World” is the taking and suggestive ti- 
tle of a series of geographical readers, of which the tirst book, 
written by Stella W. Carroll, and edited by Supt. Clarence F. 
Carroll, of Worcester, Mass., for primary classes, has just been 
issued. The aim has been to make every sentence and picture 
in this book have a human interest, viewed from a child’s 
standpoint. The book presents a wide range of human life to 
children of primary grades. The questions that are asked and 
not answered will give the teacher an opportunity to stimulate 
and satisfy the curiosity of the children by collateral reading 
and story-telling. The material will furnish matter for lan- 
guage training, and the reading lessons may be correlated 
with drawing. The book is beautifully illustrated. (The Morse 
Co., New York and Boston.) 


(Maynard, Merrick & Co., New 


The demand from teachers who have used “ How to Cele- 
brate Thanksgiving and Christmas,” for another collection like 
it, has brought out a new book of “ Christmas Entertainment ” 
that will be a great help for the coming holidays. The different 
grades of the school are remembered, with recitations and 
acrostics for the primary, and tableaux and plays for the gram- 
mar and high school. There are opening pieces for Christmas 
programs, recitations in costume, motion songs, new songs to 
old tunes, and fancy drills—all filled with the spirit of Christ- 
mas time. A number of different programs can be evolved 
from the contents of this one book, and its fresh selections will 
give character to any entertainment at Christmas. (E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co., N. Y. Price, 25 cents.) 


“Exercises in Greek Composition,” based on Xenophon’s 
Anabasis and Hellenica, with notes, vocabulary, and refer- 
ences to the grammars of Goodwin and Hadley-Allen, is a 
volume by Edwin H. Higley, A. M., master at Groton school. 
The object of the book is to aid the student to acquire the 
thee essentials, i. e., to know the Attic forms of inflections. 
the regular constructions of syntax, and the meanings of com- 
mon words. For lack of accuracy in these three points—in 
the first two especially— the student who reads Greek at sight 
often ceases to translate and makes, instead, wretched guesses. 
Xenophon is chosen because instructors have found that this 
author most clearly exhibits in literary form the use of these 
three elementary things. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


“The Normal Course in Music,” by Frederick H. Ripley, 
principal of the Charles Sumner school, Boston, and Thomas 
Tapper ofthe American college of musicians, is completed with 
the publication of “The Advanced Music Reader,” for high 
Schools, normal schools, choral societies, and the home cir- 
cle. It contains original, fresh, spirited tunes in connection 
with poems of the highest literary quality. Without attempt- 
ing to review the elements of musical theory, it nevertheless 
presents material intended for elementary instruction. The se- 
lections are largely new, and all were especially composed for 
such choruses as are formed bw school classes. Unison sol- 
feggios for training voices aie scattered throughout the work. 
The two and three part exercises and songs with duplicate 
bass will serve to prepare young bass singers tor the inde- 
pendent bass part in subsequent sections. Although the book 
is intended to meet the wants of classes in which bass voices 
have begun to develop, yet much of the music is arranged so 
as to be complete if the bass is omitted. (American Book Co., 
New York. $1.00.) 


In schools and colleges all over this country there will be 
teachers and students who wish to experiment with the x rays. 
As it is a new subject and one that is not treated yet in many 
text-books, the small volume on “The A B C of the X Rays” 
will prove very acceptable. This book was prepared by Wil- 
liam H. Meadowcroft for two classes of readers—those who 
desire to add to their general stock of information, and those 
who wish to pursue for themselves a line of investigation and 
experiment in the fascinating domain of the mysterious x 
rays. The illustrations are by H. E. Fanshawe. (The Ameri- 
can Technical Book Co., 45 Vesey street, N. Y.) 


The college freshman is often woefully deficient as to his 
knowledge of what constitutes a good prose composition: 
and he needs just such a book as the little manual of Charles 
Sears Baldwin, of Yale university, treating of “The Exposi- 
tory Paragraph and Sentence.” It deals exclusively with struc- 
ture,and with expository structure as being at once more obvi- 
ous, more useful. and less artistic than the other kinds. As a 
students’ pocket-book of rhetoric it will prove useful. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 50 cents.) 


After serious illness, like typhoid fever. pneumonia. or the 
grip. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has wonderful strength-giving 
power. 
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Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear advanced ann2duncements of forthcoming 
text-books. ) 


American Book Company. 


Douze Contes Nouveaux, edited for school use by C. Fontaine, B. L., 
LL. D , director of French and Spanish instruction in the high schools of 
Washington, D.C. Accollection of stories from the writings of Theuriet, 
Blaeke, Halevy, Rameau, Chotel, Veron, Cheneviere. France, Coppee, and 
Arene. Latest addition to the successful series of Modern French Texts 
which now incluies Mairet’s La Tache du Petit Pierre, Guerber's Contes et 
Legendes, Parts 1. and II., Nodier's Le Chien de Brisquet, Woodward's 
Racine’s lphigenie, asd Fontaine’s Douze Contes Nouveaux. 

Lessing’s Minna Von Barnnelm, oder Das Soldatengiueck, edited for 
school use by M. B. Lambert, instructor in German, Boys high school, 
Rrooklyn, N Y., will be shorty added to our well known series of Modern 
German Texts which have become so popular with teachers and students of 
German. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Laelius de Amicitia, edited with introduction and 
notes by John K. Lord, protessor of Latin, Dsrtmouth college. Revised 
edition. 

Latin Prose Composition, based on Czsar, Nepos, and Cicero, by Charles 
Crocker Dodge, B, A., Classical and High School, Salem, Mass., and 
Hiram Austin Tuttle, Jr., M.A ,'Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Selected Orations of Cicero, edited by William R. Harper, Ph. D.. pres- 
ideat University of Chicago, and Frank A. Gallup, professor of Latin, 
Colgate uviversity. 

Plato's Apology of Socrates and Crito and a part of the Phaedo with in- 
troduction, comment:ry and critical appendix by Rev. C, L. Kitchel, M.A., 
instructor of Greek in Yale university. 

Astronomy for Beginners, by David P. Todd, M.A., Ph. D., professor 
of astronomy and director of the observatory, Amberst college, designed 
for students in high schoo's, academies, and prep ratory schools, is simple, 
scientific, practical, and interesting. Fully illustrated and thoroughly up to 
date. 

Natural Advanced Geography, by Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S, 
Based on new and tioroughly sound ideas of teaching; this book like the 
elemertary geography of the same series will present important novel 
features unknown to other text books on this subject and which it is be- 
lieved will commend themselves to all progressive educators. 

Dana's Text-Book in Geology. Complete and thorough revision of this 
standard work f »r high schools, academies, and colleges 

The story of A2neas and the Story of Czsar, both by M. Clarke, are in 
prepiration and will shortly be added to the popular and in every way ad- 
mirable series of Eclectic School Readings which nowembraces fifteen vol- 
umes. 

School Reading by Grades. The volumes of this remarkable series of 
school readers are being published rapidly, seven of them having already 
appeared. The eighth volume which will soon be ready will complete the 
eight book series For the convenience of ungraded schools and for all 
others who prefer them in that form the first seven numbers of the series 
will also be published in five volumes corresponding to the regular five book 
series of school readers. Of the latter series Nos. 1,2 and 3 and Nos. 4 and 
5 combined have already been published. The remaining volume will be 
issued immediately. 

Geogra shical Nature Study, by Frank O. Payne, principal public schools, 
Glen Cove, N, Y., is an elementary text-book designed to precede the reg- 
ular series of schoo! books on this subject. 

Stories of Ohi» by William Dean Howells and Stories of Indiana by 
Maurice Thompson will shortiy be added to our new series of State His- 
tories which at present includes Stockton's Stories of New Jersey, Joel 
Chandler Harris’s Stories ot Georgia, and J. R. Musick's Stories of Mis- 
souri. The new books of this ser:es will be fully upto the high standard of 
mechanical excellence which has marked the earlier vol ames. 

Professor C. C. Curtiss’s New Vertical Writing Books are under way 
and will be published soon. The series will comprise six numbers. 


Ginn & Co. 


Carlyle's Essay on Burns, edited, with notes, by Charles Lane Hanson, 
teacher of Englisb, English high school. Worcester, Mass. 

An edition for schools and for general use. It contains short accounts of 
the lives of both Burns and Carlyle, and a list of Burns’ poems to read in 
connection with Carlyle’s comments on him as man and as poet. The ed- 
itor shows that Burns and Carlyle had much in common, and that the Essay 
was naturally a work of love. i 

Lycidas, edited, with notes, by John Phelps Fruit, Ph. D., Leipsic, N. 
Long, protessor of Erglish in Bethel college, Russellville, Ky. 

The notes, for the most part, take the form of questions. The studen: 
is put in the way of finding out for himself, from easily accessible sources, 
such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, histories, and rhetorics, the information 
and data necessary for an appreciative study of the poem. Next, especial 
attention is given to the poem itself as a piece of literary art, and sucha 
search for zxsthetic principles is instituted as, it is hoped, will engage the 
art-impulses of the student. 

Tennyson’s The Princess, edited, with notes and introdvction, by Pro- 
fessor Albert S. Cook, of Yale university. : 

The notes will be rather full, so as to adapt the edition to study, while 
the omission of any or all, at the op:ion of the teacher, will render it equally 
available for reading. : 

Course in German Composition, Conversation and Grammar Review, 
by Dr, Wilhelm Bernhardt, formerly director of German in the high schools 
cf Washington city. ? 

The sprcial features of this book are (1) that in each of the thirty-two 
lessons, reading, translation, conversation, sight-reading, grammar review 
and word-drill are combined ; (2 that the exercises are based on German 
reading matter selected from the writings of standard authors; (3) that by 
adding to each lesson a drill in the vocables of the respective lesson, one of 
the greatest obstacles that teachers of German have to battle with, viz., the 
lack of a ready vocabulary on the part of the student, is overcome to a great 
extent, if not wholly ; (4) that by the peculiar character of the grammar re- 
view connected with each lesson, students are directly prepared for the en- 
trance eyamination to college and university. Appended to the book are 
German-English and English-German vocabularies. 


COLLEGE SERIES OF LATIN AUTHORS. 


Cicero : Selected Letters, editei with introduction and notes by Fraak 
Frost Abbott, Ph. D., professor of Latin in the University of Chicago. 
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This volume contains a selection of one hundred of the more interesting 
and characteristic of Cicero's letters, arr :nged m chronological order. The 
text is based, in the main, on those of Mendelssoha, Wesenberg, and C. F. 
W. Mueller tor the collections ad Famsliares,ad Atticum and ad Quintum 
*ratrem respective'y. 

ATHENUM PRESS SERIES. 

Burke. Spzech on Conciliation with America. Edited with introduction 
and notes, by Hammond Lamont, associate professor of rhetoric, Brown 
university. 

Sslections From Malory's Morte D’Arthur. Edited with introduction, 
notes, and glossary by Wm. Edward Mead, Ph, D. (Leipsic), professor of 
tn- — language, Wesleyan University, Midd etown, Conn, (Ready 
this fall.) 

The text follows letter for letter Caxton's edition of 1485 (as reprinted by 
Sommer), but with modern punctuation and paragraphing. Variants from 
later editions are added only when they aid in explaining the original 
text. 

The introduction gives a brief account of the present state of critical 
opinion on the origin of the Arthurian romances, and discusses the value 
and iofluence of Malory's work. Professor Kittredge of Harvard contributes 
a short paper presenting new views on Sir Thomas Malory and bis tamuly. 

Poems of Witliam Wordsworth, chosen and edited with an introduction 
and notes by Edward Dowden, D. Li't., LL. D., D.C. L., professor of 
English literature in the University of Dublin, Clark lecturer in English 
literature, Trinity college, Cambridge. 

Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama, with an introduction, notes, 
ania glossary. By John Matthews Manly, professor in Brown university. 
Three volumes. Vol. I. now ready. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 

No rtg. The Raven, The Fall of the House of Usher, and Other Poems 
and Tales, by Edgar Allan Poe, with introduction and notes, Paper, 15 
cent:, me’. 

No. 120. The Gold-Bug, The Purloined Letter, and Other Ta‘es, by Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, with notes. Paper, 15 cents, we/. 

_ Both of these numbers are edited by William P. Trent, professor of Eog- 
lish and history at the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


The Macmillan Company. 


The Study of Chi'dren aud their School Training, by Dr. Fraocis Warner, 
author of A Course of Lectures on the Growth and Means of Training the 
Mental Faculty, etc. 

A Text-Book of American Literature for High School Use, by Katharine 
Lee Bates, professor of literature in Wellesley college, author of The Eng- 
lish Religious Drama. 

_ The history of our national literature is given in unusually close connec- 
tion with the development of American life. 1he opening chapter treats of 
the Colonial Period ; the second of the Revolutionary ; the remaining four 
of the National Era or the Nineteenth Century. This is first surveyed in its 
changing literary aspects ; then the artistic product in prose fiction, and 
other prose and poetry are passed in review, with emphasis on the masters 
and a grouping of minor writers by geographical sections. A clearly de- 
fined sequence of subjects and a rapid, picturesque style will, i: 1s hoped, 
hold the attention of the student, while an appendix furnishes the teacner 
with such tables uf books and authors and such ists of classified references 
ac may most effectively aid him ia the conduct of the course. 

Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, ed:ted with an introduction, etc., 
by Annie Russell Marb'e. 

ry egos of Pohtical Economy, by J. Shield Nicholson, M. A., D.Sc. 

vie . 

A Text-Book of Botany, by Dr. Edward Strasburger, Dr. Fritz Noll, Dr. 
Heinrich Schenck, and Dr. A. F. W. Schimper. With iliustrations, traas- 
lated by Dr. H.C Porter, of the University of Pennsylvania, With 594 
illustrations, in part colored. Medium 8vo. 

Birdcraft, by Mabel Osgood Wright, author of Tommy-Anne and the 
Three Hearts, Ci'izen Bird, etc. New and cheaper edition, with iltustra- 
tions from Nature, by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 

*: Even if this volume were devoid of illustrations, and depended entirely 
Onits letter press tor success, it would be welcomed as an add.tion to English 
literature. It is more than an accurate and comprehensive description of 
all tae birds one is likely to find ia an extended search. It is also an intro- 
duction to them and their haunts, so enticingly written that the reader at 
Once falls in love with them and becomes an enthusiast in their pursuit.” — 
“Evening Telegraph,” Philadelphia, 

Nature Study for Elementary Schools, by Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, Ph. D., 
Philadelphia Normai scnool, In two voiumes, Vol. i. Reader. Vo’, Il. 
Teachers’ Manual. 

This course of Nature Study has already been subjected to the test of 
Practica! application in the schoo!-room, with excellenc results. lt may be 
pursued with profit to teacher and pupil in any one of the first four years 
of school life, and in any school however poorly equipped. 

lt is planaed chiefly to meet the needs of the ordinary grade teacher in 
the public schools and does not presuppose special training on her part, 
nor special facilities for the collection of material. It does, however, take 
for granted a strung desire on the teacher's part to do this work, a lively be- 
liet in its efficacy, and an earnest effort 10 become better acquainted with the 
famihar, yet to most of us unknown face of nature. : 

A Student's History of the United States, by Edward Channing, pro- 
fessor of history in Ha:vard university, Author of The United ptaies, 
1765-1865. Cambridge Historical Series. Fully il.ustrated with maps, 
Portraits, etc. 

Select Documents Illustrative of the History of the United States. 1776- 
1801. Edited with notes by William: MacDonald, Bowdoin college. 


This work aims to meet the needs of teachers and students who desire to 
have, ina single volume of moderate size and cost, an accurately printed 
collection of important documents illustrative of the constitutional history 
of tae United Siates. 

The selections, ninety in number, cover the period from 1775-1861—from 
the adopt on of the Declaration of Independence to the outoreak of the 
Civil war, 

A volume by Wi'liam A.-Dunning, Ph. D., professor of history at Col- 
umbia university, is announced for early publication by the Macmillan Co, 
The title of the book is Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction. and 
Related Topics, and its chief purpose 1s to present im an impartial 
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mapner the most conspicuous phases of the constitutional development of 
the United States during the troubled 5 ears from 1861 to 1870. 

Infinitesimal Analysis, Differential and Integral Calculus of ,Functions 
of Real Arguments, by William B. Smith, protessor of mathematics in the 
Tulane university, New Orleans; past professor ot mathematics in Missouri 
State university, Columbus, Mo. Author of Introductory Modern Geom- 
etry of the Point, Ray and Circle. Vol. I. 

This volume treats rather fully and in a modern spirit the Elementary 
Theory and Applications of the Calculus, so asto meet the wants of under- 
graduates in general, while fitting and stim=lating the few to press on into 
Differential Equations and the Theory of Functions. More than usual 
attention -_ been given to Hyperbolic Functions, Maxima and Minima, 
Operators, Tortuous Curves, Partial Derivatives, Multiple Integration, 
Jacobians, Gamma-Functions, etc. 


Silver, Burdett & Co, 


Australia and The Islands of the Sea. Book VIII. of the Wo:ld and 
Its People: Geographical Readers. By Eva M. C. Kellogg. Edited by 
Larkin Dunton, LL. D., head master Boston Normal school. 448 pp. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. 

The Silver Series of English Class cs: 
by Alcxander S, Twombly. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, edited by Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D. 

Tennyson's The Princess, edited by James Chalmers, LL. D. 

The Art of Accounts, by Marshall P. Hall. 

S'epping Stones to Literature: A Fifth Grade Reader. Stepping-Stones 
to Literature : A Sixth Grace Reader. Stepping Stones to Licerature: A 
Seventn Grade Reader. By Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor of schools, 
Boston, aod Charles B Gi.bert, superintendent of schools, Newark, N. J. 
Fally illustrated. Cloth. 


Palamon and Arcite, edited 


The Morse Company. 


Historical Reader, Indians and Pioneers by Blanche H, Hazard, edited 
by S. T. Dutton, superintenaent of schools, Brookline, Mass. 

Around the World, First Book, Primary, Sociological Reader. 

Revival of English Poetry of the Nineteeath Lag og Selections from 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and Byron, by Elinor M. Bucking- 
ham, A. B., Adelphi college. 

Sprache und Gespraech, German Reader, by J. P. Loesberg. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


Selections from the Essays of Elia, edited by Miss Caroline Ladd Crew, 
of the Friends’ Select school, Wilmington, Del. 

Cicero de Amicitia, edited by Professor Cnarles E, Bennett. of Cornell 
university. 

Odes and Epodes of Horace, edited by Dr, Paul Shorey, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
In Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


Warren Hastings, by Lord Macaulay. 
Issued in weekly parts. 

Around The World in Eighty Days, by Jules Verne. 
Shorthand in weekly parts. 

Pitman's Typewriter Maoual. A practical guide to all classes of type- 
writing work. Large post 4to., 156 pp. and numerous colored plates. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Business Handwriting. by A. W. Rogers, Ullustrated with plates, cloth, 
35 cents. 

Shorthand Copy-Books. Series ‘‘A,” *“* B,” *C.” 
shorthand. Price eac>, 10 cents 


E. H, Butler & Co. 


Elements of Geometry, including Plane, Solid, and Spherical Geometry, 
by Dr. Geo. W, Hul!, of Millersvile state normal school. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Crusoe’s Island, by F. A. Ober. 

Harold's First Discoveries, by J. T. Troeger. 
News From the Birds, by L. S. Keyser. 

Uncle Robert's Visi‘, by F. W, Parker. 

Story of the Animal World, by Frank Vincent. 


Hinds & Noble, 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES. 


In Isaac Pitman’s 


In the Isaac Pitman 


GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 
Eschylus Perse. 
“ Septem Contra Tnebas. 
Herodotus, Book 111. 
Livy, Book VI. 
Vergil’s AZneid, Book LI. 
TRANSLATIONS, 
Eschylus Perse. 
Aristophanes Vesp2. 
Livy, Book VI. 
Tacitus History Book III. 
Xenophbon’s Anabasis Bvok VII. 
Ayenbite of Inwit. 
Havelok the Dane. 
ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


Chaucer's Man of Law's Tale. 
Dryden's Essay on Dramatic Poesy 
Langland’s Piers Piowman. 
Spenser's Fairie Queene book I. 


TEXT BOOKS ON SCIENCE, 
The Tutorial Statics. 
aed . Trigonometry. 
Advanced Heat. 
First state Sound, Heat and Light. 
First Stage Physiograpny 
Euciia, Books 1-1V. 
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New Cext-Books for two Months. = « 


This list is limited to the books that have been puttin during the preceding month. The publishers of these books will 


send descriptive circulars fr 
attention is given to all such requests which mention THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. 4 ee On re. 





ids, Schoo] Library, and other publications, see other numbers of THE JOURNAL. 


For Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ 








« AUTHOR. 


Bacon, Alice Marble 

Baldwin, Chas. Sears 

Bates, Arlo 

Bailey, M. A. 

Beeman, Wooster Woodruff 
and Smith, David Eugene 

Black, Alexander 

Cooley Le Roy C. 

Cone, Helen Gray (ed.) 

Cranch, C. P. (ed. 

Durell, Fletcher »nd Robbins, 

Edward R. 
Giffin, Wm, M, 


Judson, Harry Pratt 
Kingsley J. 8. 
Knott, C. G. 

Loomis, H. T. 

Miine, W. J. 

Miller, Olive Thorne 
Patterson, Calvin 
Peters, Chas H. 
Pitman, Sir Isaac 


Redway, Jacques W. 
Syme, L. © 

Scudaer, 8. H. 
Somerwell, R. 


Wiiltse, Sara E., ed. 
Williams, Rufus P. 


Auden, H. W. (ed.) 
Baldwin, James 
Beard, J. Carter 
Brown, Kate Louise 
Brown, Calvin 8. (ed.) 


Batis, Vic., andSwan, Howard 

Buckley, Theo. Alois (ed.) 

Buchanan, Jno. T.. and 
Minckwitz, R. A. 

Collar, W. C. (ed.) 

Conn, Herbert 

Croswell, James Greenleaf 

Evans, Percy Norton 

Field, L. A. 


Gage, Alfred P. 
Getchell, M. 8. 

George, Andrew J. (ed,) 
Higley, Edwin H. 
Keigwin, Henry W. 
Kent, C. W. 

Knott, C. G. 


Kroeh, Chas. F. 


Knowles, F. L. 
Lane, Francis R. (ed.) 


tertun, H. 
atzke, John E. (ed. 
McLeod and 


McMaster, John Bach 
Murche, Vincent T. 


- ay 
Noetling, Wm. 
Pattee, red Lewis 


Pearson, Henry G. 

Pearson, Henry Carr 

Perrin, Bervadotte and 
Seymour T. Day (e is.) 


Randolph, Harriet 
Smith, B. E. (ed.) 
Smith, Russell B. and 
Willard, Everett C. 
Tompkins, Arnold 
Thoreau, H. D. 
Twombley, Alexander §. (ed,) 
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Wancope, Geo. Armstrong 
Webb, W. T. (ed.) 

Weed, Clarence M. 

Wells, B. W. (ed.) 

Zeeler, J. W. 





Winter Excursion Tickets on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


TITLE. Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 

Japanese Girls and Women 333 Cloth 1.25 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Expository Paragraph and Sentence 325 = 00 Longmans, Green & Co. 
Talks on the Study of English Lirerature 320 - 1.50 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
American Comprehensive Arithmetic 260 - 65 American Book Co. 
Higher Arithmetic 193 ” 1.00 Ginn & Co. 
Photography Indoors and Out 238 e Th Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Stadent’s Manual of Physics 448 7 1.00 American Book Co 
Hamlet 193 = 40 Houghtoa, Mifflin & Co. 
The Mneid of Virgil 388 - 1.00 - “e 
A Grammar School Algebra 56 * 100 R. L, Myers & Co. 
Grammar Schooi Geometry and Methods 

in Arithmetic 2 Paper 25 Wm. M, Giffin 
The Young American 287 Cloth .60 Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Elements of Comparative Zoology 357 bad 1.20 Henry Holt & Co. 
Physics B51 i 2.50 J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Practical Letter Writing 135 = 1.00 Practical Text-Book Co. 
A Mental Arithmetic 176 ” 35 American Book Co. 
Four-Handed Folk 201 7 75 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The American Word-Book 192 wi 25 American Book Co. 
Excelsior Outlines in Civil Government R2 Paper Stoltz Publishing Co. 
The Reporter’s Assistant 80 - 20 Isaac Pitman & Sons 
BupinessCorrespondence in Shorthand No.1 40 sad 30 . * 
Natural Elementary Geography 144 * -60 American Book Co. 
Third Year in French 314 Linen 1.20 “ “ “ 
Frail Children of the Air 276 Cloth 75 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Preparatory Questions on S. R. Gardiner’s 

History ot Engiand 156 - 39 Longmans, Green & Co, 
The Story of Jean Valjean from Hugo's Les 

Miserables 022 B'ds Ginn & Co, 
Elements of Chemistry 142 Cloth = a 
Cicero—Pro Plancio 150 80 Macmillan Co. 
School Reading by Grades—4th and 5th Yrs. 208 Cl. each 45 American Book Co 
Curious Homes and Their Tenants 272 - 65 D. Appleton & Co 
The Plant Baby and its F:iends 155 - 48 Silver. Burdett & Co 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden and the Two 

Locksley Halls 148 . 35 D. C. Heath & Co 
First Facts and Sentences in French 125 = 65 Charles Scribner’s Sons 
¥irst Nine Books of the Iliad 205 = David McKay 
Selections from L’Hommond’s: Viri 

Rome and Cornelius Nepos 198 > 60 Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Second Book of Caesar's Gatlic War 105 e .40 Ginn & Co. 
The Story of Germ Lite 199 - 40 D. Appleton & Co. 
Macaulay's Essay on Milton and Addison 268 es %5 Longmans, Green & C 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis 81 “ Ginn & Co. 
A Grammar School History of the United 

States 387 hf. Jeath. 1.00 American Book Co. 
Physical Experiments 97 ii'ds Ginn & Co. 
The Study of Medieval History 73 Cloth Ginn & Co. 
Coleridge's The Ancient a 59 “is 35 D.C. Heath & Co. 
Exercises in Greek Compo on 170 Cloth Ginn & Co. 
The Elements of Geometry. 227 1.00 Henry Holt & Co. 
Shakespeare Note Book B'ds 70 §©Ginn & Co. 
An Elementary Text-Book for University 

Classes 351 Cloth 2.50 J. B. Lippincott Co. 
A Three Year Preparatory Course in 

French—Ist Year 260 = 65 Macmillan Co. 
Practical Hints for Young Wr'ters 73 L. C. Page & Co. 
Edmuod Burke's Speech on the Concilia- 

tion with the Colonies 97 Paper Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Le Verbe en Quatre Tableaux Synopitques ” 25 $W.R. Jenkins 
Un Drama Nuevo 107 - 35 Wm. R. Jenkins 
Lessons on Common Minerals 65 2 March Brothers 
A School H'story of the United States iv Cloth 1.00 American Book Co. 
Science Readers— Book 1 127 _ 25 ##Macmillan Co. 

ad 7 *- 2 124 ad 25 “ 

“ “ “ 3 176 .40 - 

“ “ “ 216 7) 40 “ “ 
Elements of Constructive Geometry 62 » Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Reading Courses in American Literature 51 "= 36 m a 
Shakespeare's Macbeth 152 “a 7 nig 98 
Freshman Composit'on 151 - 50 D.C. Heath & Co. 
Greek Prose Composition - 187 ” .90 American Book Co. 
Eight Books of Homer's Odyssey 175 hf. leath. 1.50 Ginn & Co. 
Laboratory Directions in Comparative 163 Clotn 0 =©Henry Holt & Co. 

Biolo; 
Cicero's Ne Amicitia 176 Leath. 1.00 The Century Co. 
Standard School Physiology, Hygiene and 274 Cloth 1.20 The Morse Co. 

Anatomy 
The Science of Discourse 353 = Ginn & Co, 
Walden; or Life inthe Woods - 1.00 Houghton, Miffiin & Co 
De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars 8l Paper Silver, Burdett & Co 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 112 = - we 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 83 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 78 “e 
Webster's First Oration at Bunker Hill 
Southey’s Life of Nelson 
De Quincey's Flight of a Tartar Tribe 91 Cloth 20 D. C. Heath & Co 
Selections from Wordsworth “ 60 The Macmiilan Co 
Stories of Insect Life 54 = Ginn & Co 
Der Bibliothekar, by Gustave Moser B’ds 380 D. C, Heath & Co, 
A Manual of Questions on United States 

History : 45 Paper Jas. McConnell. 














application to ticket agents. 


On November 1 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will place 


on sale at its principal ticket offices excursion tickets to all prom- 
inent winter resorts in New Jersey, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Cuba. The tickets will be sold 
at the usual low rates, with the usual liberal return limits. 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with 
its many connections, make this the favorite line for winter 


travel. 


routes of travel and rates for tickets will be furnished free on 





An illustrated book descriptive of winter resorts, and giving 


A great many people are lamentably poor spellers and we take 
pleasure in announcing a new book from the press of the West- 
ern Publishing House, which, with an appearance of truth, claims 
to offer a means by which anyone can readily overcome this de- 
fect and without any other aid. We refer to “ Pollard’s Advanced 
Speller—a speller which teaches spelling. It is indeed the only 
speller within our knowledge which clearly develops the principles 
of spelling, syllabication, and accent. Mailing price 30 cents. 
See their advertisement in another column. 
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WHAT $7.50 WILL BUY! 


“THE CENTURY MAGAZINE,” new or old subscription, - - - $4.00 
“THE SCHOOL JOURNAL,” new or old subscription, — - - 250 ¢ + $14.00 
“THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS,” 50 





ALL THREE 


TO BE HAD 
FOR 


$7.50 
IF ORDERED THROUGH 


THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 





. ‘THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS” 
. the most beautiful and valuable collection of portraits ever made. For the 
entire twenty-seven years of its existence Zhe Century has made a specialty of portraits 
of famous people, and these have been engraved by the men who have made America 
lead the world in wood-engraving. The originals are the work of many of the best- 
known painters of the world, and they include the best obtainable likenesses of cfowned 


heads, statesmen, poets, artists, musicians, novelists, essay- 
LIST OF PORTRAITS 





ists, etc. These beautiful wood-engravings cost over $25,000. 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey 


Arnold, Matthew 
Besant, Sir Walter 
Bismarck, 

Bonaparte, Napoleon 
Booth, Edwin 

Brooks, Phillips 
Browning, Robert 
Bryant, William Cullen 
Bryce, James 

Burns, Robert 

Bulow, Hans von 
Burroughs, John 
Cable, George W. 
Carlyle, Thomas 

Clay, Henry 
Cleveland, Grover 
Columbus, 

Cooper, Peter 
Coquelin, 

Corot, 

Curtis, George William 
Daubigny, 

Daudet, Alphonse 
Duse, Eleanora 
Dvorak, Antonin 

Eliot, George 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Eugenie, 

Franklin, Benjamin 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gounod, Charles Francois 
Grant, U. S. 

Greeley, Horace 

Grieg, Edvard 

Hale, Edward Everett 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 
Helmholtz, Hermann von 
Herschel, Sir John 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell 
Howe, Julia Ward 
Howells, William D. 
Inness, George 

Irving, Washington 
James, Henry 
Jefferson, Joseph, 
Jefferson, Thoma s 
Josephine, 
Kipling,*Rudyard, 
Landor, Walter Savage 


Lang, Andrew 

Leo XIII., 

Lincoln, Abraham 

Lind, Jenny 

Liszt, Franz 
Longfellow, Henry W. 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia 
Lowell, James Russell 
Marshal, John 
McKinley, William 
Millet, Jean Francois 
Mitchell, S. Weir 
Modjeska, 

Moliere. 

Moltke, von 

Mozart, 

Newman, Cardinal 
Nightingale, Florence 
Paderewski, 

Parkman, Francis 
Pasteur, 

Pompadour, Marquise de 
Ruskin, John 

Salvini, Tommaso 
Sand, George 
Savonarola, 

Shelley, 

Sheridan, P. H. 
Sherman, W. T. 
Schumann, Robert 
Siddons, Sarah 

Stael, Madame de 
Stedman, E. C. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 
St. Gaudens, A. 
Stockton, Frank R. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
Tennyson, 

Thackeray, W. M. 
Tolstoi, Leo 
Tourgueneff, Ivan 
Twain, Mark 

Verdi, 

Victoria, Queen 
Wagner, Richard 
Washington, George 
Webster, Daniel 
Whittier, John Greenleaf 
William II. of Germany, 
Wilson, John. 
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Remit $7 50 by money-order or express- -order, check, draft, or in registered letter, “ The Century Gallery of One Hun- 
. dred Portraits” will be sent you by express, prepaid,and your name entered as a subscriber to THE SCHOOL 
JouRNAL and “The Century” for one year. SEND AT ONCE. Don’t wait,or you may loose it. . 
A A Pp * we offer The Century Portraits” and “Century Magazine” for $12.00 in new subscriptions to our 
S remium papers at regular prices. This is a rare opportunity to secure these fine publications. Necrly every 
subscriber to THE JOURNAL Zs in a position toearn this premium with a little trouble. Address 
New York. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th Street, 
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Personally-Conducted Tours via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
SEASON OF 1897-8. 

The Personally-Conducted Tourist System of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company i; the most complete and elaborate system 
of pleasure traveling and sight seeing yet devised. It is the 
consummation of theultimate idea in railroad travel, the final 
evolution of unassailable perfection. 

For the season of ’97 and ’98 it has arranged for the following 
tours :— 

California.——Four tours will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
and Harrisburg January 8, January 27, February 16, and March 
19. With the exception of the first party going and the last re- 
turning, all of these parties will travel by the “Golden Gate 
Special” between New York and California, stopping at inter- 
esting points en route. 

Florida.—Four tours to Jacksonville will leave New York and 
Philadelphia January 25, February 8 and 22, and March 8, The 
first three admit of a stay of two weeks in the “ Flowery State.” 

Tickets for the fourth tour will be good to return by regular 
trains until May 31, 1898. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington.—Three six- 
day tours will leave New York and Philadelphia February 19, 
March 16, and April 7. 

Old Point Comfort and Washington.—Three four-day tours 
will leave New York and P hiladelphia December 28, January 29, 
and April 23 

Old Point ‘Comfort—Six tours will leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia December 28, January 29, February 19, March 19, April 

7 and 23. 

Washington.—Seven tours will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia December 28, January 13, Feb. 3, March 3 and 31, April 21, 
and Ma 

Detailed i itineraries of the above tours, giving rates and full in- 
formation, may be procured of Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway. 
New York ; 860 Fulton street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J.; or George W. Boyd, Aasintent General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia. 


Remarkable Railway Record. 


The complete summer time-table on the Atlantic City rail- 
road, Philadelphia and Reading route, for the season of 1897 
was inaugurated between Philadelphia and Atlantic City on 
July 2, and on that date a train was placed in service, scheduled 
to make the run between the two cities in just one hour. The 
record shows that for the fifty-two days the train ran, from 
July 2 to Aug. 31, the average time consumed on the run was 
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forty-eight minutes, equivalent to a uniform rate of speed from 
start to stop of sixty- nine miles per hour. On July 14 the run 
from Camden to Atlantic City was made in forty-six and one- 
half minutes, an average of 71.6 miles per hour for the total 
distance. This performance has never been equaled in the 
history of railway service either in this country or abroad. 
The Atlantic City railroad is the most direct line between 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City, is equipped throughout with 
Hall signals, and is completely double tracked, so that safety 
is assured. The engines all burn hard coal, and the road is 
ballasted with anthracite cinders, thus avoiding smoke and 
dust, and securing the greatest possible degree of comfort to 
its patrons. The principal officers of the company are I. A 
Sweigard, general superintendent; Edson J. Weeks, general 
passenger agent, and R. F. Reaver, assistant general passenger 
agent. 


Mr. E. O. Silver, senior member of Silver, Burdett & Co 
spending a well-earned vacation in the mountains. 


Thompson, Brown & Co. are now occupying handsome and 
convenient quarters at 75 Summer street, Boston. 


The Boston School Supply Company, of which Mr. John 
Boyle is the proprietor, have removed their offices, which they 
have occupied in Bromfield street for the past twenty-five 
years, to 131 Kingston street, Boston. 


A very important judicial decision has lately been rendered 
in the United States circuit court for the district of M: iryland 
in the case of the Crown Perfumery Company against the 
Winkelmann & Brown Drug Company, of Baltimore, by 
which the latter company is perpetually enjoined from the use 
of the words, “ Crab-Apple Blossoms,” or “ Lavendar Salts.” 
The descriptive character of the words was thought by many 
to exclude them from the protection of the laws governing 
trade-marks, and they were extensively copied. But the courts 
take a different view. 


Major L. U. Maltby. who took possession of the Continen- 
tal hotel a little more than a year ago, and expended one hun 
dred and fifty thousand dollars in improvements in the first 
few months, says he will not rest satisfied until the Continen- 
tal is not only the leading hotel in Pennsylvania, but equal to 
any other in the United States, and, from what we know of the 
major, we know he means it. 





IDEAL RESULTS 


In Heating and Ventilation for all classes 
of buildings are guaranteed in the contracts 


of this Company. We not only manufacture 


—we also erect the work. 


SOMETHING NEW 


is our Improved ** Ideal Heater and Ven- 
tilator.’’ Such a Heater has been most earn- 
estly sought for—It is one which will give good 





results in such buildings as small churches, | 


single room schools, halls, stores, etc., buildings 


having zo ce//ars under them—small if any vent 
5 y 


Dt Dh ti thi te ti ti i i Bi i Bi fi Dit Dt De te Bi te te te th te 


or smoke flues—buildings which are often| 


crowded and which always zeed ventilation. 


Write for Illustrations and a Description | 
of this Heater, or for any other heating appar-| 
atus you may happen to be in need of, to 


The Peck-Williamson 


Heating and Ventilating feces 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


a a he te tt tt he ta 


STANDARD WCRKSINNATURAL SCIENCE. 


Physics Theory of Physics. By Josxeu S. Ames, Ph.D., 
‘ Associate Professor of Physics in Johns Hopkins Un:- 
versity. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 
“* Perhaps the best general introduction to physics ever printed in 

the Erglish language. model of comprehensiv eness, 
directness, arrangement, and clearness of expression,” —WN. Y. Press. 


In preparation: Manual of Exper iments in Physics 
Cloth, 


Crown 8vo, 
Biolo Introduction to Elementary Practical 
gy Biology. A Laboratory Guide for High Schools 
and College Students. ty CHartes Wricut Donoe, M.S., Professor 
of Biology, University of Rochester. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.30: by 


mail, $1.95. 
Zoology Comparative Zoology, Structural and 
Systematic. For use in Schools and Colleges, 


By James Orton. Ph.D. New edition, revised by Cuartes WriGHT 
Doncs, M.S., Professor of Biology in the University of Rochester. 
With 350 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.80; by mail, $1.96 


Geology The Students’ Lyell. A Manual of Elemen- 


tary Geolegy. Edited by Jounn W. Jupp, C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, end Dean of the Royal,College 
of Science, London, With a Geological Map, and 736 illustrations in 
the Text. Pp.635. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25; by mail, $2.39. Mew, 
9 evised edition. 
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SPECIAL TERMS TC TEACHERS. 
>» 
Harper & Brothers’ New Educationa! Catalogue, with y ortraits 


of authors, will be sent to any teacher or 
school officer on request. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, - NEW YORK. 
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PUBLISHERS 
AND M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We give below a most complete list of 
m purchasing. Corrections are made eac 
RNAL every time you write. The names 


Rand, McNally & Co., 
School Book Publishers ent eS Se. 
American Book Co., Western Pub. House, 
Y., Cin., Chica Werner School Boo? Co., 

Atlanta, Portland, Chicago, N. Y , Boston, Phila. 
Appleton & o., D., Myers, R. L. & Co. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Armstrong & Son, A. oc Butler E. H. & Co., Philadelphia 
Baker & Taylor Co., Eldredge Bros., - 
Barnes & Co., A. 8., Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Harison, Wm, B. McKay, David, 
Harper & Brothers, Sower Co., Christopher ; 
Holt & Co., Henry, Johnson, B. F. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Jenkins, W. R. 


Williams & an ers, 
Longmans, Green & Co., o Oe ¥. & Chicago 
Lovell & Co., A. Practical ree Book Co., 
Macmillan Co., N. Y.. and Chi. 
Maynard Merrill & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., 
Mutual Book Company, 
Nelson, Thos., & Sons, 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Potter & Putnam, 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 
Sheldon & Co., 
Smith Pub. Co., H. P. 
Unis Publishin 
Y.. Reston. and } 

The AA. Church Co., 
Cincinnati, 0. 

New York 


“ 


Bosto 


month 


0, Boston, 
Or., 

. Y. & Chi. 
New York 


“ 


Cleveland, 0. 
C. A. Nichols & Co., Springtield Mass, 
milton Bradley Go., 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., 
Rochester, N. 


Music Publishers. 


Silver, Burdett Co,.. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co, New York 
John Church Co, 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
&,. W. Straub, Chicago 
Ww. W. Whitney Co., Toledo, O. 
King, Richardson & Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Covers 


Harison, W. Bev. New York City 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass, 


School Furniture 


Bobrick Sch. Furniture Co., Boston 

Chandler a Desk Co., 

Perry, 

Hudson School Furniture Co., 
At thens, 0. 


Co. - 
Yew Orleans 


Van Nostrand, D. 
Wiley & Sons, Jno. 
Wood & Co., Wm. 
Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston School ‘Supply Co., 
Bradlee Whidden, 
Educational Pub. Co., v8 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Goodyear Pub. Co Chicago 
Heath & Co., D. C. - 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., “ 
Lee & shepard, Boston 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 

Boston and N., Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver Burdett & Co., 

Bos., N. Y., Chi. 

Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Ware, Co., 205 
Flanagan, A. 
Powers, O. M, 


“ 


Union School Furniture Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kane & Co., Thos, Racine, Wis. 


Chicago 
” Rowles, E. W. A Chicago 








DIRECTORY. 


ublishers of school books and firms who manufacture schocl supplies and equipment. 
In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information you will get © 
ia bold face type are regular or occasional advertisers in THE JOURNAL. anc 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


‘ 


8S. School Furniture Co ., 
Galpen, R. H., New Sout Oly | 
Randolph Mc N —_. Buffalo, N I 
Buffalo Sch. Fur. Co., 
Clevel’d Sch. Fur. Ce ‘o0., Clev eland, 0. 
Favorite Desk Seat. Co., 
Ohio Rake Co., 


Haney Sch. Fur. Co. 
Man. Sch. Fur. Co., 
Stafford, E. H. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co.,Northville, Mich. 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, O. 
Rich’d Sch. Fur. Co., “macnn, Ind. 
Springfield Sch. Fur. ( 

Springfield, m. 


N. J. Sch. Fur. Co. renton, N. 
Bloomsburg Sch. Fur. Co. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Minn. Sch. Fur. Co.,Minneap., Minn, 
Burl. Sch, Fur. Co. Burlington, Ia, 


School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 


Franklin Ed. Co., 
Hall, Thos. & Sons, 
Hammett, J. L. Co. 
Knott, L. E. App. Co., 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, 
Thompson, A. T. & Co., 
Ziegler Electric Co., 
Central Sch. Supply Co., 
McInutosb Battery Co., 
Olmsted Scientific Co., 
Robbins A, L. Co., 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
Walmsley, Fuller & Co., ane 
New York 


Boston 


Chicago 
Chicago 


vy 


Beseler, Charles 
Eimer & Amend, 
Colt & Co,, J. B, 
Keuffel & Esser, 
McAllister & Co., 
Richards & Co., 
ee Opt. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Ward's Nat. Sci. Estat he 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Milligan, C. T. ” 
ueen & Co., ” 
au, Wm. H., 


pe 


re specially commended as reliavle firms 


. ¥.) 


Manitowoc, Wis. 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


LEEK EEE CE 


This will be a great convenience 
jal attention by mentioning THE ScHooL 


“ 


Williams, Brown & Earl, 
Bausch & Lomb, Roche ster, N. Y. 
Henry Heil Chem. Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


| Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, 0. 


Dayton, O. 
G.R. Seating Co. ,Grand Rapids,Meh. 


School Supplies 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
| Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergarten Mater- 
ial, etc. 


Boston School Supply Co., 
Hammett Co., J. L. 
Acme School Supply Co., 
Barnes, C. M. Co. 
Caxton Co., The 
Central Schoo! Supply House, 
Educational Aid Association, 
Flanagan, A. 
Olmsted, te L. 
Rowles, B. W. A., 
Standard School Fur. Co. 
U. 8. School Furnitare Co., 
Century Sch. Supply Co., 
( ‘hicago, 
Smith & White M’f'g Co, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Bell, W. L. & Co Kansas City 
Choate, w.F. Lo. Albany, N. Y. 
Twin City 8.8.Co.,Minneapolis, Minn. 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 
Central &chool Supply House, * 
Harison, W, Bev., 
Olcott, J. M.. 
Peckham, Little & Co., 
Potter & Putnam 
Schermerhorn & ¢o., 
Mc Clees & Co., 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Greenwood School Supply. Co., 
Youngstown, O. 
Sch.& Off.s Sup. Co..Gd, Rapids, Mich. 
Ed. Supply Co., Kingston, Jamaica 
American 8 lane Co., Chicago. 
Scrantom, Wetmere & Co., 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


Boston 


Chicago 


Til. 


“ 


“ 


Phila, Pa. 








TWENTY-FOUR LESSONS 


ON THE 


Elementary 
Principles of rs 
Practice. 


BY JOSEPH T. ROBERT. 


questions in a definite and 


Each lesson answers a series of pe 
s itself for use in three ways: 


authoritative way. The little book commen 


First: For individual use where readers take up 
privately these lessons and work out in a pains- 
taking way the mastery of each separate les- 
son,—thus thoroughly equipping themselves for 
public position. 


For Class 
Work, 


For Private 
Study. 


Second: For class work in which a Society or Club 
uses the book in a practical way and works out the 
several topics in the organized assembly, drilling 
themselves by concrete examples or experience on 
each separate point. 


Third: As a hand-book for reference for the 
more elementary principles, to be used by means 
of an index on every point as it arises in the 
regular meetings of any organized body. 


A Reference 


Book. 


Strongly bound in Limp Cloth, Paper, | 


with side stamp. Extra 
Interleaved. Size 6xg in. 


Price, 50 cents, net, postpaid. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, 


378-388 WaBasH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. | 


|that our 


the inquiries we 
Manual Training 
Workers’ Toots” 


classes. 


book I have ever seen.” 


no reader of THE SCHOOL 


to use 
Prof. J. G. D. Mack, of the University of Wis- 
consin, has just written us: “ 
ing more solid information per page 


| ppppppppppadadaadaddd 


WOOD 
WORKERS’ 
TOOLS. 


DEPPPpPpppppadqadqadaaaGg 


E are more and more surprised every day at 


receive from “ way-up” 
teachers for our “ Woop 
as a text-book in their 
I regard this book as hav- 
than any text- 
These things teach us that 


JOURNAL can afford to be 


without it if he wishes to keep up with the procession. 


400 pages, 
Wood Working Tools. 
the lowest. 
ing operations. 


Our 


Workers. 


1800 illustrations, 


‘Book oF Toots” 
“Wood Workers’ 
We send either catalogue, 
any address upon receipt 


newest and best 


Prices, quality considered, 


Rules and Tz 


ibles for all sorts of build- 


is all for Metal Workers 
Tools” Wood 


to 


for 
postpaid, 


is 


of 25 cents. 


‘THE CHAS. A. STRELINGER CO., 


(Box J), DETROIT, MICH. 
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Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 


Bell, J. E. 
Hammett Co., J. L., 
U. 8. Sch. Furniture Co., eee. 
Beli, W. L. & Co Ka ty 
Consolidated Lehigh Slate Co., N. Y. 
Crown Slate Co., “ 
Hobbie, A. D. ” 
Olcott, J. M. * 
Silicate Slate Co. sa 
Franklin M’f’g C 0, Rochester, N.Y. 
Slatington- Bangor Slate Co., 
Slatington, Pa. 
Hyatt Slate Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Am. Soapstone Finish Co. 
Chester Depot, Vt. 
Acme Sch. Sup. Co. Chicago, 
Standard Sch Pur. Co., - 
Londergon, W. H. & Co. ee 
American Slate B. B. Co. ve Phila, 
Lippincott Co., J. B. we 
Lord Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Charts 


Boston School Supply Co., 
Ginn & Co., 
Hammett Co., J. L., ™ 
Silver, Burdett & Co., ™ 
Century School Supply Co.. 
Chicago 
Central Sch. Supply House, 
Educational Aid Association, ” 
The Caxton Co. « 
U. 8. School Farnitare Co., “ 
My ar soe, = 
Bell, W. L. & C Kansas City 
Franklin Publishing Co., N.Y. C. 
Harison, W. Bev. “6 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., * 
Potter & Putnam. yes 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r, N.Y. 
King, Richardson & Co.. 
Sprin gfield, Mass 


Boston 


Boston 
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Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Appleton, D. *;Co., New York City 
Dodd, Mead & Co., wa 
The Century Co., ie 

Fuok & Wagnals, ad 
Lippincott Co. Phila 
Merriam, G. “e., Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Goes Lithographic Co., Chicago. 
Central Sch Supply House, “ 
Rickett’s, C. L., ” 
Ames & Rollinson, 
Fouch, A. J. & Co., 
Wilcox, John, 


New York 
Warren, Pa. 
Milford, N. ¥ 


Duplicating Apparatus. 


New York. 
Chicago 


Lawton & Co., 
Dick, A. B. & Co., 


Flags, [edals, Badges, etc. 


Hammett Co , J. L., 
Robert Miller Co., 
M, C, Lilly & Co., 
Oak Hall Co., 
Carpenter & Co, Chicago 
Central School Supply House, “ 
Channon, Co., m 
U. 8. School Furniture _ 
American Flag Co., Easton, Pa. 
Consolidated Firew'ks © 0., N.Y. ‘city 
Fer & oa, r 8. 

Ensign M’f ie 
Whitehead Ei HoagCo. -Newark,N.J. 
Frink, W. C. Elizabeth, N. J. 


Boston 


Columbus, ¢ Yhio 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 


Spaulding, A. G. & Bros. New York 
Narragansett, Mach. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York. 
Barnes, W.F. & Joho, Rockford. Ii}. 
Morse Mach. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Reed, F. E. & Co., Wgrcsster, Mass. 
Strelinger, C. A&C 
Detroit, Mich. 


Minerals 
English Co., New Y ork City 
Simmons, E. E. 
Ward's Nat. Sci. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Howell E. E, Washington, D.C, 
Wilson, N., L., Boston, Mass 


Wood Specimens, 
Hough, Romeyn B., Lowville, N.Y. 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc. 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Central School Supply House, 


Chicago 
Rand, McNally, & Co., - 
U.S. School Furniture Co. “ 
Western Pub. House, ” 
Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 
Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 
Harison W. Bev. - 
Holbrook, W. H., Windsor LocksCt. 
Cheney Globe Co. Mystic — 
Cc 


Howell, E.%., Washington, 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Am. Lead Pencil Co., New York 
Faber, A. W.., a 
Barnes & Co.. A. 8. 
Eagle Pencil Co., 
Faber, Eberhard, 


Spencerian Pen Co., 
Eclectic Pen Co., 
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Rdward wy 
Dick & Co., 

U.S. Soheot "eae Co., 
Walker M’f’s Co., * 
Andrews Sch. Fur'g Co., N.Y.C. 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila, 


New York 
Chic "ago 


Photos for Schools. 


Soule Photo Co., 
Dunton, C. H. & Co. 
Wm. H. Pierce Co., 
Hegger, Frank, 
Berlin Photo Co , 
Ad. Braun & Co., *e 


Program Clocks. 


Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Blodgett Bros _ Soston, Mass. 
Prentiss Clock Co. N. Y. City 


School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 


Babb, Ed. E. 

Hammett Co., J. L., 

U. 8. School a Co, 

Lippincott Co., 

Smith & White M’ ec 0., 
Holyoke, Mass, 

Acme Sta. Paper Co., Y.C. 

American News Co., 

Vleott, J. M. = 

Blair Co., J.C. Huntington, Pa, 


School Bells 


Blake Bell Foundry, 
Hammett Co., J. L. 
McShane Bell Found., Baltimore, Md. 
U.S. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., 0. 
Cincinnati 


Boston 
+ 


New York 


Boston 


Phila, 


Boston 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


Baker W. H. Boston 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago 
Flanagan, A. ” 
March Bros., Lebanon, O. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 
Excelsior Publishing Co., ‘* 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., 66 
Ogilvie, J. 8. 
Russell, R. H. & Co., - 
Werner, Edgar &., 
Penn Pub. Co., 


“ 


Philadelphia 





Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L 
Charles & Co., Thos. 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 
Steiger Co., E. 

Milton Bradley Co., 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, 


Gillott, Jos. & Sons, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 


Boston 


Miller Bros. & Co., 
( ONY. 


Diamond Ink Co., 
Higgins C. H. & Co., 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Goodell & Co., 
Hammett Co,, J. L., 





Boston 


Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J 

Meriden. Ct. 
Milwaukee. Wis. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


Pencil Sharpeners 
Antrim, N. H. 
| Lord Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Am. Bell Foundry, en —) h. 
aenaeey Bell Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N } a 
| Rumsey & Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Stuckstede & Bros., St. Louis, Mo, 


| Second Hand School Books. 


Babb, Ed. E., 

| Allen, D. A. 

| Barnes, C. M, Co., 
Harison, W. Bev. 
Hinds & Noble, 
Keyser, W. H. & Co., 





Phila 
Boston 
Chicago 
N. ¥.C 

Boston “ 
Philadelphia 





PRIMARY... 





SCHOOL MUSIC 


SONG ECHOES FROM CHILDLAND 


Just published. A superb collection for primary 
schools and kindergartens. Over 130 gems, Com- 
piled by H. S. Jenks and M. “tust. Price, $2.00, 
post paid, 


ROUNDS, CAROLS, AND SONGS. 

A fascinating volume of Children’s Songs, 13t 
ieces from all sources. 143 pages. Price, paper, 
pl; boards, $1.50 postpaid, 
* 


MOTION SONGS ror SCHOOLROOM. 


Thirty-three Songs. Motions fully explained, 
Price, 25c., postpaid. 


SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE 
ONES. 


A book of unusual merit and beauty. 
S. Jenks and Mabel Rusk,. _ 131 songs. 
tions for actions. Price, #2, postpaid. 


STORIES IN SONG. 


By E. W. Emerson and K. L. Brown. A new col- 
lection of biight, interesting songs for little ones 
A valuable work for teachers and mothers. 
75c., postpaid. 


SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By J. Gertrude Menard and Belle Menard. 
songs of great beauty for the little ones. 
30c., postpaid. 


By Harriet 
Full direc- 


Fifty 
Price, 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


MUSIC... 


FOR SCHOOLS 


SONG MANUAL. 


By L. O. Emerson. Book III. A valuable work | 
for use in high school and advanced singing classes, 
Includes solteggios in all keys, a vocal training de- 
partment, and fi'ty secular and thirty-three sacred | 
songs. Price, 50c., postpaid | 


SONG READER. 


By Irving Emerson and P. B. Brown. Book II. 
An admirable work on the theory of music, inter- 
spersed with interesting songs and selections. A 
serviceable book written by men of experience in | 
school work. Price, 60c., postpaid. 


THE SONG GREETING. 


The favorite book for high schools, normal schools, | 
seminaries’ and academies, Vocal studies and a 
superb collection of part songs, glees, choruses, etc, 
Price, 60c., postpaid, 


HIGH SCHOOL BOOK OF SONG. 


By Ernest Leslie. A choice collection of songs, 
trios, duets, and quartets, selected from the works | 
of the best composers. Suitadle for high schools | 
| and seminaries, Price, 75c., postpaid. 





| the world give him a Christmas of his own. 
Price, | 
’ 


OCTAVO MUSIC. 


Our catalogue of music suitable for 
scho»l work is the finé@st in the world. 
Send forit. It is yours for the asking. 





LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO 





of all school teachers, 





CANTATAS... 


.AND.. OPERETTAS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 
SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


A simple cantata for school concerts and exhibi- 
tions. Pleasing and instructive. Some dialogue 
No scenery required. Very effective. Sample copy, 
25c., postpaid. 


COLUMBIA’S PARTY. 


A short entertainment, attractive and instructive, 
consisting of dialogues, recitations, and songs. 
Recitations predominate. Worthy of the attention 
Sample copy, 25¢., postpaid. 


CINDERELLA IN FLOWER LAND. 


Just published. An exceptionally fine operetta for 
children. Simple in dialogue and melody, but with 


| sufficient action and plot to fascinate the young 


folks* Sample copy, 30c , postpaid. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


TABLES TURNED; or, A CHRIST- 
MAS FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


By Misses Emerson and Brown. Santa Claus gets 
tired of his Christmas duties, so all the children in 
Full of 
humor, pretty dialogue, and charming music. Sam- 
ple copy, 30c., postpaid. 


THE REVOLT OF THE TOYS. 


By H. W. Hart. A certain small boy has broken 
and fo his toys so badly that, with Santa Claus’s 
permission, they rise in revolt on Christmas Eve 
Unusually clever and laughable throughout. The 
music is very pretty. Sample copy, 20c., postpaid. 


TEACHERS. 


New York—C. H. Ditson & Co. 
Philadelphia—J. E. Ditson & Co. 
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’ Central Ed. Bureau, Phila, Pa. ; Corning Mfg.€o., Corning N. Y. Boston, New York, Phila., Pa. 
Teachers Agencies Parker. C. J. Raleigh, N. C. | Exeter Machine Works, pa Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany | Southern Teachers’ Exchange. ky Bama ood Mfg. Co., mi Raymond Campbell } fg. e9 
Penn. £d. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. Nashville, Tenn. | Ideal Boiler Co., se Middletown, Pa. 
Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Boston American Warm. & Vent.Co Chic. | Mowry, W. C. Norwich, Conn. 
Beacon = *e ” Pianos Ma Furnace Co., = H. Sandmyer & Co., > 
Co-operative ma bed Stei &O * Smith & —— Co., * I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia 
Winship Teachers’ Ae Seamer OU ro: | Reameburns Cons Pcayrecuns 

rs’ Agency, ° ba alsey, J. F. ” ase Furn. Co., J. F..Syracuse, N. 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston oS “+ cC a Buffalo Forge Co.. Buffalo, N. Y.| Ranton Boiler Co., Syra@use, N. Y 
T. W. White, Denver, Colo. J ~ ohe, h Oo. as McLain Co., J. H. Canton, O. | Carton Furnace Co. Utica, N. Y. 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago co n Hea Co., Cincinnati | Powers Regulator Co., Chicago | Giblin & Co., * 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. je a realy bo Chicago | Fuller & Warren Warm. & ven. 0. Kernan Furnace 00. * 
icago | ¥; B Wee *hicago. usse. eeler & Co., = 
The Thurston Teachers Agency. eee Co. a American Boker Co., N. Y. C. | Broomell, Schmidt & Co., York, Pa. 
Chicage Ae anton Furnace Co., - 
Colo, Teachers’ Agency, Denver Typewriters. Fuller & Warren Co., Ventilating Wardrobes. 
National Ed, Bureau, Am, Writing Mach. Co. N. Y.| Gorton & Lidgerwood Flexible Door & Shutter Co., 
7 Harrisburg, Pa. | Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ || Hart & Crouse, <i New York City. 
exas School Agee, an Densmore Typewriter Co. « IJ. a> Hott Iven Serve, W. G. Wilson, New York City 
arshall, Tex. ; y <n Standa ator Co.., 
Coyriere, Mrs. N.Y. C. | Pammond Typewriter Co. =. _ | Peek & Williamson Ge,, Cin. 0.| Correspondence Schools. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, i mier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. | Hersey Atwood Heater Co., American Cor, Normal, P 
pomen. New York, Chicago Daugherty Typewriting Co., Clifton, N. J. Dansville, N. Y. 
‘oronto, Los Angelos Pittsburg, Pa., | Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa. | W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 
P N. Y. C. | Williams Type Co N e City Craig Reynolds Foun. Co., Dayton,O. | Columbia Cor. Normal, Chicago 
N. ¥. Educational Bureau, “ ype to. ” ‘a te U. 8. Heater Co., Detroit, Mich, | Nat, Civil Service School, 
ae eg “aa Heating & Ventilati Da ott He sats & Vout. ‘ iment “—  — 
ung- on,Mrs.M.J. ‘* eatin ntilatin troit Heat. & Vent. Co.,“ 2 at. Cor. Institute, “ om 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. Y & . g E. M. Link, Machine Co., Erie, Pa. | In’, Cor. School, Scranton, Pa. 
Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Tenn. | Am. Boiler Co., Boston | Stover Heater Co., Freeport, Ill, | Nat. Cor. Normal, Fenton, Mich. 
Educational Ex. Providence, K I. | Boston Blower Co., - Herenden Mfg. Co., Geneva, N. Y.| University of Chicago, Chicago I). 














Buildin . Notes DELAWARE. FLORIDA. 
§ P Dover will make alterations and build an Miami will erect city school-house. 
CALIFORNIA. extensive addition to the state college for | Building will be completed in the latter 

Berkeley will vote for the erection of a| Colored students here; cost $7,000. Write | part of this month. 


new high school building. P. R. Boone, | Arch. L. R. Springer, Wilmington. 
president. ILLINOIS. 


G ille will -house. ; ; J nan - 
Addwene Chronicle” pune onenante DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Chicago.—The trustees of Northwestern 


Santa Monica will erect a school build-| Washington—Arch. Wm. Warsch has | university have authorized the expenditure 
ing. Cost $15,000. Write Archs. Costerisan pre ared plans for a school building to be | of $65,000 for erection of new academy 
and Son, Los Angeles. uilt at Sixth and C. streets. It will be | building.—A school-house will be built on 
two and one-half stories; cost $30,000. | Langley avenue; cost $50,000, Write Arch, 
COLORADO. Plans can be seen at the district commis- | Normand S. Patton. 

- , ‘ _ | sioner’s office.—The commissioners have| Ottawa will erect school-house; cost 
_ Grand Junction will construct an addi-| drawn plans for a new school building at | $31,000. Write Mr. K. White, architect. 
tion to the school building of that place. Eckington street. It will be eighty feet} Rockfalls will build a township high 
Address the Builders and Traders Ex-| square, and two and one-half stories. Cost | School. 
change, Omaha, Neb. $10,000.—Will erect a college building for} St. Charles will build school-house; cost 
IECTICH the Catholic university here; cost $60,000. | $15,000. 
CONNECTICUT. Write Arch. E. E. Dusen, 1.200 Chestnut Scottland will erect a new school-house. 

South Norwalk will build school-house | street, Philadelphia.—Drawings are being | Write Arch. N. C. Gauntt, Terre Haute, 
on Franklin street; cost $30,000. Write | made by Edward F. Durang, Philadelphia, | Ind. ' : é, 
Arch. Warren R. Briggs, of Bridgeport. for Trinity College to be erected here. | Senator will build a school-house ; write 


TRANSLATIONS. MAYNARD’S 


BAMILTOM, LOCKE AND CLARK'S. | THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. Zoological Synoptical 


Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 8 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— School Collection 
$:.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, so cents each. | 
|first issued some fifteen yéars ago, has 
| recently been revised. Notonly have there 
New No 3 V E RTICA L | New No 4 | been many specimens added, mainly in 
e ve e ‘Te | the form of models, but the text has been 
Double Ruled. SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled. rewritten, bringing the matter contained 
therein up to date. 
36 Pages. ag 9 Script Heading. This is most emphatically the best syn- 
Correspondence solicited, optical collection ever put together for 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO.,9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. school use. The types used are American 
TWO BEAUTIFUL BOORS. a fitted for the use of 
age arene eynolds, Le Holle, Hosa Boubeur, ete. Prevtily bound. May be Used Mr. Edwin F. Kimball, instructor in 
on QETS AND THEIR MOMES.” E525, ez eS Rane 8 | Net Boston who has seared th fo 

- : bape ; ; , the revised collection, to be placed in the 


Both of these are beautiful gift-books. Sent postpaid to teachers only for 25 cents each. BSatisfactio™ | - oa.a8 
guaranteed. Give address and grade and school. Send stamps. Mention this paper. fine new building recently constructed, says: 


Agdress (Mrs.) E. M- PERRY, 10 Tremont St., Malden, Mase. “The collection is beautifully arranged, 
and, in connection with the text, teaches 


$2.50 Fountain Pen to Teachers for $I itself. Any pupil in a Grammar School 














Catalogue free—send for on’. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPHIA 











cannot fail to understand it with a little 
study. 

This opinion is endorsed by all other 
teachers who have seen the collection. 


a, SS 
} 


CINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


Solid Geld Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction, Always Ready hs : , ae , ; 
: Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular $2.50 pen. The price of the revised collection is 
Mailed cemplete, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for @1.00. Your money back—7/ you want it. $22.00 net 


‘ents, LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 3, 108 Fulton St., N.Y, Send for special catalogue and also for 
ao our new zoological supply catalogue of 
: types and living animals for school use, 
| l OLCO | | mulperten Se Gee Supplies. also for list of Books for Teachers. 

° 9 EVERYTHING Address all communications to 
. C J. MAYNARD, 
Order ncw fcr Cctobee Shipment - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 























and school officials. From time to time ial lists of books will 
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The following list of school and college text-books most la ay in use in the United States, has been pespared for the convenience of s 
Systems, @ ABBREVIATIONS. hen a firm has several branches always add the nearest branch. 
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mo LEX T=BOOKS iso cotteces 





u septen Gente, rincipal 
taken by in THE JOURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and Schoo Word 




















































































































Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 


A. B., Allyn & Bacon, Boston H. & N. Hinds & Noble, New York P. T. B. Co., Practical Text-Book Co., Cleveland, 0 
« ©., American Book Co. New York, Geastanast Harper: Harper & Bros., New York Prana Prang Educational Co., Boston, New York 
Chi cago, Boston, Phila., Atlanta, Portland, 0 . iH. Co., Henry Holt & Co., New York and hicago 
A. & Son, Armstrong & Son, New York W. R. J., W. R. Jenkius, New York Cc. =, hristopher Sower Co., Philadelphia 
A.s. B. & Co.. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York L. S., Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and | S. y Pte , Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
pleten, | D. Appleton & Co., New York & Chicago ‘New York Scribner, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York 
ele o-s W. L. Bell & Co., Kansas Chey, 0. L. & S., Lee & Shepard School Book Co., Boston Sheldon, Sheldon & Co., New York 
.C. H. "= , D.C. Heath & Co. uae. N. Y., Chi. J. B. L. Co., J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia s. B. & Co, Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York 
= ” eee Werner, New Y L. G. & Ce., Longmans, Green & Co., New York and Chic ‘0, and Philadelphia 
° H.B o., E. H. Butler & Co. Philadelphia Londo . Ww. Co., Scranton, Wetmore & Co., Rochester 
+ B. bie B. Clive, New Yor Lovell, A. Lovell & Co., New York 
. & Bro., Eldredge & Bro., ceeeeipate Macm., Macmilian Co., New York and Chicago 7, Be & Co., Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
lanagen, A. rraseaen, Chic. R.L u., R. L. Myers & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. U. P. Co., University Publishing Co.. New York, 
F. - Co., Funk & Wa alls Co.. New York Morse Co., The Morse Co , New York Boston, and New Orleans 
-V.1., vrankv. Irish, Columbus, Ohio M., B.& De.. Mitten. Bradiey:& Co., Springfield, Mass.| Werner, Werner School Book Co., Chicago, New 
inn., Ginn. & Company. Boston, N. Y. & Chicago M., M. & ©e., Maynard, Merrill, & Co., New York York, and Boston 
. M. & Co., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., {[Boston, New | D. McK., David McKay, Philadelphia wy: P. House, Western Publishing House, o hicago 
York & Chicago Pitman, fsaac Pitman "Sons, New York W. & R., Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N 
v, & P., Potter & Putnam, New York Wiley, Jno. Wiley’s Sons, New York 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Algebras. Lyte’s C. Sower Co. | Waddy’s © Jom p. & Rhet. bed Maynard's French Joynes, Otto (4) H. H & Co. 
tIne’s. A.B co, | Complete Bookk’pg, W.& R Brookfield’s A. 8. B. & Co. Texts, « Otto’s Grammar, “ 

| norte 8 (4), = intruductive * = Hill’s (2), Harper | ‘French in 3 mos. Pitman | Thomas’ = sed 

Grosbeck’s “ 5), E. & Bro. Phillip’s ” Ginn’s French (2i), Ginn & Co;| Whitn ey’s _ oo 

MoNie’s ke quations, AS. B. > Seavy's “ >. C.H & Co. | Hill's “ Magill'sGram., _'C. Sower Co. | Schmitz’ Ele. (2) Sheldon 
Venable’s 2) “UP. Co Shaw’s Practice Book,“ Hill's yen. of Rhet., ~ | Magill’s Mod. Fr. Writ (4), “ Martin’s (4) Werner 
Sanford’s. ‘a’ ~” | Meservey’s Bookk’ 'g (6),T. B.& Co. | Kellogg's (2). M. M. & Co. Chardenel’ s(4), Allyn & ‘Bacon Sawyer’s (2), S.B &Co. 

ifin’s, Werner Gilbert’s, . F. & Co. Genuae’ ;: hetoric, Ginn & Co. | Rollin’s Reader. Greek. 
by 4 poner" 38 Am. Acct, U. P. Co. } ss peal ~ Comp., - Fdgren’s Gram. 2), D.C.H. & Co. |} Voy’s Begi 

Wells’ (4) L. 8. & S. y’s Beginners, A. B.C. 

McCurdy’ ‘“ Duff Haprer . & Bro. | Grandgent’s Giesson & Atherton’s 

ioe y's, J.B. L.Co Progressive, P.T. B. Co. Hart’ . Comp. &Rhet.. * Grandgent’ 8 Les. (3), He rst Book, 

Wentworth’s ), Ginn & Co. Mercantile! - Carpenter's “& Rhet.. Macm Super’s Reader - Hadley’ 's & Allen’s Gram.. 
Hull's r "8 HE & Co, | Complete, P. T. B. Co. | Clark’s Rhetoric, H.H. Co. | Fasnacht (4), Macm. | Harkness’ 1st Book, 

= * | Mayhew’s Books (3), S. B. & Co. Coistenden’s, Griggs | Fasnacht (2) Comp., = Harper & Castle’s Prix > 

Brooks’, C. Sower Co. Keys (2) ” Hill Sheldon | Fasnacht (2) Readers “ Lo 7 aa 

Wilson's, E. & Bro “ ‘Blanks,’ “ Phelps’ Rhet. Scribner | Russell's M. Auth (21),L.G.& Co. | ##™per ® — 
qeeter. Q), alive & Bacon Powers’ First L essons, O.M..P | Wendell’sComp. - Bercy (11), W.R. Jenkins Senne thei of Iliad, 

Hall & Knight’s Elem.(2),Macm. Botany. el Allyn & Bacon Bernard (4), o Keep'sGreck Lessons, 
— —_— L. G. & Co. | AP&ar's Plant Analyste, A. B.C. | Welsh’s Eng. Comp’ n, S.B.& Co. | Fontaine (3), ey ateente _— arve : 
Me oe &E T. B.& _ Apgar’s Trees of Vv. U. “  Fssentials of Eng., “ Borel'sGrammar, H.H. & Co. | Clark’s Xenophon D. McKay 

wey teed | mery’s,T. a oes Plants: and Their wo “ Compl. Rhetoric “ Joyne’s, Otto (3), - Clark's H: ' a 
new a! & Emery’s B'g'us, 3. C. Whitney's Grammar (3) _“ bg we oe , 

Benedic ._& Son Gray’ > (8), Dictionaries. Brems*e Geide E. & Bro Cornell’s § —, Ginn & Co, 
Newoombs C’ge, H. H. & Co. Wood's (5), “ Anthon’s (2), Harper onsclnciaghar eat m - | Flage’s z 

Collin G. & Oo. | Meture Oclendar Morse Co. | Autenrieth’s Greek, “ Geometry & Trigonom- Fowler (Thucydid 28) 

Belden’ * Sheldon Bergen, Plants, Ginn & Co. | Harper's Latin, . etry. Goodwin € White (xe a 

ney’ 8 (4) , 0 ee . ew “ : * P (Aen . 
pis’ Harper | Macbrids's, Allyn & Bacon | Liddell & Scott’s Gr-Eng. (3), ee ee ene ee n — 

Boyden’s S.B &Co.| Nelson's ‘ Smith's Eng. Latin, en ae - 2 ©. | Jebb, Homer, 

Lilley’s (2), ” Spalding’ 8 D. C. H. & Co. | Thayer's Greek-Eng., “ Whites Geom, (a) a Liddell Scott; Lexteon 

Arithmeti Bess ‘ ‘H. HH. & Co. | Jaunaris’ Eng.-Greek, = Rackley 8 Trig. (2), aeanece Greek Clagaies (7 x me 
See. Dana's Wild Flowers, Scribner | Jannarts’s Modern Greek, Wells’ Geom. (3), L. 8. &8. | Keep’s Iliad ny n& Bacon 
leton's, A. B.C. | Gedde’s, Harper's Classical, B.C “Trig. (4), 20 Kelsey’s Xenophon 
patie jey’s, Willis’ A. 8. B. & Co. | at apr pes ~ n’ Pt .P. Co Nichol's Geom. pel Baire, Ist Lesson, Griggs 
Dubie Mental, “ Pillsbury’s, 8. B. & Co. pte see “Sam A: BL Co, | Bartol’s “ ‘ a “ 
cklin’s, “ 7 venet’s Geom., J.B. L. Co. a os 
Jarper’s (2), “ Charts. Heath’ gt - H. &Co. area 's Trig. eign Greek Classics Ele., (23) Macm. 

Kirk & & Sabin’s (2), a Tooke’s Reading, W.&R.| angio Sax. Dict., A.S-B. & Co. | Potter’s Geom. J.E. P. & Co. | Yonges Lexic Harper 

Milne’s (2), - MacCoun’s Hist. (57), 8. B. & Co Davis & Peck Math” “| Hill's Geom (3), Ginn & Co. | Stedman’s + Greek 
72, = Reading Charts @e Constanseau Fr-Eng., L. G. & Co. | Wentworth’s Geom. (2), “ Mastery, Harper 

Robinson’s (7), bo Normal Music td), ‘ Smith's Classical & ‘Appleton Wentworth'‘s Geom.& Trig.“ a U. 8. Hi 
W hite’s (3), * Cole’s Muste Spiers & Surenne’s Fr-Eng, | Wentworth’s Trig. (5), - History. 

New Practical, P.T.B. Co | Butler’ 3 Reaiing, E. H. Better ‘Aniler's Ger -En wm? us Brooks’ Geom., Cc. sower Co. | Barnes’, (2), A. B.C. 

Thomson's (4), M. M. & Co. | Monro “ Bellow's Fr. Hy H. H. & Co “Trig. Eclectic (2), “ 

Venable's (3), U. P. Co. Parker’ . Arith., oe Gasc's -~RS-0 hinge - oat Gec om. & Tri yo Fggleston’s (2), oe 

Sanford's (4), « Readi K.-R.& Co. | Standard Funk & Wagnalls Bowser’sP.&S.Geom. Sc C.H&Co. Hunter’s, ” 

McHenry & —~ eee 8, Werner Script eading, P. & P. Webster's. G Merriam a a al Geom, Swinton’s (2), 

Werner Mental Excelsior Map, ¢ Wotnter's'School, A. B. C, | Hunt’s a White’s, S 

Raub’s (2), = Vertical Script Reading, “ Tauchnitz’s French Scribner Edwards’ ” Macm. Anderson’ 8 (5) M, M. & Co. 

Peck's (2), Lovell | Whiting’s Music, (2) D.W.H.&Co. “ German. “ rig., = Ellis’, Werner 

Hobbs, 2 Duntonian Writing, T. B. & Co. * ftalian,’ “ Smith’s “ re MacCoun’s S. B. & Co. 

Wells’, L. 8. & 8. Complete School C jart F.P.Co. Spanish “ Hall & Eniohs Trig., 7 Morris J. B. L. Co. 

Southworth’s o Bell’s Kansas Port., WL. B. &Co. P ° Lock’s Trig. (2), - Montgomery’ 8 (2) Ginn & Co. 

Greenleaf’s (3), . Bell’s Com. Sch. C h., Drawing. Bradbury Sdecm. (2), Sheldon’s (2), D.C. H, & Co. 

Normal Course (2), 8. B. & Co. | Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship. Normal Course (9). 8. B. & Co. T. BR. & Co. | Thomas’ 

Dunton’ pe M. M. & Co. | Natural Series (6), P. & P. | Pettee’s Plane Geom.., 8S. B. & Co. podge’ 8, L. &S 
Mills’ Ak Problems ” Mill’s Ph E. & Bro. | Complete Course (10), Noetling’s Geom. S. B. & Co. | Fiske’ H. M. & Co. 

Prin Ginn & Vo. | Whitcom 5 ’Hist’l A. S. B. & Co. rang Ed. Co. nowenmy’ s Geom. H.H.&Co. Barnes! Popular, A. 8. B. & Co. 

Wentworth’s (4). = Ch ist Primary « @ Kugwin’s = = Channing’s, ont m. 

Wentworth & Hill 2, “ omistry. Shorter * (2) ” Welsh’ Geom., Grigas Higginson’s, L. G. & Co. 

Hull's (2), E. H. B. & Co. Appleton’s (5), 8. B. & Ce. White's New Course $), = Crawley’s Trig. J.B.L. & Co. | Armstrong’s Primer of, Ps &Son 
New American (5), “ Cooley’s (3), B. Anthony’s Tech. (2), H.&Co. | Welsh’s Trig 8. B. & Co. | Johnston’s Scribner 
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Bradbury (6) T. B. & Co. | Richardson’s—Prin. of, Macm. | Rolfe’s Select Eng. (6), 4 Sopletee 's (2), A. B.C. ne endy ‘& Channing’s, “ 
Bradbury sight 7 Hopkins'—Physics, L.G. & Co. | Swinton’s Be Br ua Longmans’ Summary, 
Cogswell’s less in Num. “ Cooke’ 8 (2), Appleton | Student's Series (25), _ L.S, & 8S. Eclectic (2), ns Short History 

Sheldon Ele., Sheldon | Roscoe & Schorlemmer Pe Baldwin's (4) 8. B. & Co. Harper's (2), 0 Montague’s Const’ al, ‘ 

Stoddard’s, ~ Remsen’s (3), . & Co. | Bradley’s, Allyn & Bacon | Long's, ~ | Creighton’ 8 Epochs, “ 
New Franklin, (2) . Roscoe & Lunt en. Macm. | Syle's = Niles’ (2), a | Stone’s T.B. & Co. 
Harper’s Adv per | Avery’s complete, Sheldon | Boyd's (7), A.S. B. & Co. | Swinton’s (2) o | Armstrong’s Primer of, A.&Son 
Brooks’ New “tlental, Cc. s. ie Bo. Houston’s, (2) E. & Bro. | Eng. Classics (34), Macm. | Maury’s (3) U. P. Co. | Gardiner’ 8, H. H. & Co. 
Werner s, (3) erner Eng. Classics (21), _L. G. & Co. | Tilden’s (2), L. 8, & 8.| wow L. &8. 

Civics, Sociology. Maynard’s Series, (184) Potter's (4), J. E. P. & Co. | Wilder's 8 Hand Book, “ 
Art. Andrew’s Man. of Const., A.B.C. M. M. & Co. | Frye’s (2), oten & Co. | Hallam’s, Harper 
Abbott, 8. B. & Co. | MoCieary's Stud. in Civ., Rolfe’s Poetry, (11) H. M. & Co. | Butler’s (4), E. H. B. & Co. Hames’, = 
Brown, Seribuer | peterman’s Civil Gov. “ Riverside Lit. Series, (1:0) “ Warren's (5), a Smith i 
comvers, ps Townsend's “ Mastery Classios Bri bLit. Mitchell's (4), E. H. B. & Co. Kummer s Epitome, A.S.B.&Co. 
: “ “ aster eces 0 ritis tilwell's Ques. . ; . 
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Howe’s, . B. & Co. Civics olo hog- Dreyspring's (4), - B.C. | andrews’, a. 2 
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Jas. Walters, secretary of board of educa- 
tion, Senator, III. 

Sterling will erect a two-story school- 
house; cost $1,000. Write Archs. Reeves 
and Baillie, Peoria, II. 


INDIANA, 

So. Bend.—St. Patrick’s congregation 
will erect parochial school-house; cost 
$20,000. Write Archs. Dirham & Schneider. 

W. Hammond will erect a new school- 
house. Write Wm. Kleihege, Sr., super- 
intendent. 


IOWA. 

Crescent will erect 
district No. 7. 
tary. 

Clarksville will build a school-house in 
district No. 1, Dayton, twp. Write F. 
Baker, secretary. 

Dresden will erect a new school-house in 
school district No. 3, Dresden township. 

Elmira will erect snhool-house in sub- 
district No. 6 in the district twp. of 
Center. 

Forest City will erect a school-house in 
district No.7. Write F. W. Russell, sec- 
retary of school board. 

Newell will erect a school-house in the 
independent district of Willow Grove. 

New Hampton will erect a new school- 
house in sub-district No. 10. 

Tracy will erect a school-house in Clay 
twp. Write E. W McVey, secretary of 
school board. 

Waverly will build addition to high 
school building; will receive proposals for 
the plumbing and heating by steam of a 
two-story school-house. Write S. H. Morse, 
secretary. 


a school-house in 
Write J. B. Matlock, secre- 


KANSAS. 
Westmoreland will erect a new stone 
school-house. 


MARYLAND. 

Hagerstown, will erect a new school- 
building. Write Geo. C. Pearson, secretary 
school board. 

Sandyspring will erect a school building. 
Cost $7,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Belmont will build high school. Write 
H. P. Cummings, Ware. | 
Fall River will build school-house ; cost | 
$30,000. Write Arch. A. M. Marble, 9| 
Hamilton Place, Boston. 





EVERY TABLET 


OF 
PEARS SOAP 
iskept atleast twelve months 
before it is sold. This can be 
said of no other Soap in the 
world, and good soap, like 
good wine, improves with 
age, 

You may keep Pears’ Soap 
for twenty years in any clim- 
ate, and it will never shrink. 
Every tablet will retain its 
original shape and every ball 
remain a perfect sphere— 
proof positive that there is 
no shrinkage, and that they 
are old and well-matured. 


Unequalled for Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 
Pears’ ittectian it ever'was Pears’ 
Be sure you get Pears’. 


Used everywhere—Sold everywhere, 
Trv Pears’ Shaving Stick. 
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9945 1 PURE 


er 
Kent 





VORY 


9” In someot 

the best hospitals 
and sanitariums 
other soap is allow. 
ed for any purpose §” 
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Hopedale will build school-house ; cost | 


$25,090. Write board of education. 
ndian Orchard will build school-house. | 
Write Arch. F. R. Richmond, Springfield. | 
Northampton will erect school-house ; | 
cost $18,000. | 
Revere will build school-house; cost 
$30,000. Write Arch. Penn Varney, Lynn. | 
Somerville will erect school-house. Write | 
W. F. Clark & Co., architects. Cost $44,-| 


Southbridge will build school-house; 
cost $30,000. 

Worcester will erect school-house. Write 
Arch. J. William Palston. | 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit will erect a new. school-house; | 
cost $28,000. Write Archs. Malcomson & | 
Higginbotham. 

Dollar Bay will build a new school-house. 

Menominee will build school-house; cost 
about $4,500. 

Monroe.—Leon Coquard, 169 First street, 
Detroit, has prepared plans for an addition | 
to St. Mary’s academy, to be 50x 50 and 
two stories ; cost $5,000. 

MINNESOTA. 

Alexandria will erect school-house ; cost 
$14,000. Write board of education. 

Blue Earth City will erect a school build- 
ing in district No. 87 in the town of Seeley. 

3reckenridge will erect brick school- 
house ; cost $6,898. Address Thos. Cole 
& Co., Fergus Falls. Minn. 

Dodge Center will build a $10,000 school- 
house. 

Rush City will build a school-house in 
district No. 56. 

Elmore will erect school-house; cost 
$5,625. Address J. D. Carroll & Co., 165 
Wesi Third street. 

Eveleth will vote on the question of 
bonding the district for the purpose of en- 
larging the schools at Eveleth and Virginia; 
COSt $25,000. 

Hazelrun will erect new school-house in 
district No. 20. Address Isaacson Bros., J. 
H. Jertson, A. M. Wilson, director. 

Minneapolis will build additions to the 
Bremer and Harrison school-houses. Write 
E. S. Stebbins, architect, school board. 

Northbranch will erect a frame school- 
house. Write J. Holm, clerk. 

Odessa will build school-house. 
R. Menzel, clerk of board. 

Okabend will erect a school-house. Write 
G. E. Fletcher, secretary of district No. 57. 

Ranson will build a school-house. 

Sandstone will build a school-house. 
Address A. Gunn, clerk. 

St. Vincent—The South 
school-house was burned. 
insurance was carried. 


MISSOURI. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Write 


Humbolt 
Only a small 


Clinton will erect school-house; cost 
$15,926. Write Arch. H. M. Hadley, To- 
peka, Kans. 


Monett will build school-house. Write 
Lee, Mathews, architect. 

New Madrid will erect new school-house ; 
cost $8,000. 

Pierce City will receive estimates for the 
furnishing of seats for the new school- 
house. Write C. A. Raupp, secretary. } 





St. Louis will erect a new school-house 
corner Glasgow avenue and Grove street. 
Write board of public schools. 


MONTANA. 


Bigtimber will erect a school house in 
school district No. Write A. L. Ower- 
sloot, clk. 

Howie will erect a school building in 
district No.7. Write J. Hoyen, clk. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Belleville will erect a new school-house ; 
cost $20,000. Write Arch. Chas. G. Jones, 
280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Bloomfield will build school-house. Cost 
$10,000, 

Jersey City will erect school No. 27, 
northwest corner Boulevard and Graham 
streets. Address Ulamor Allenchm, Pub- 
lic school, No. 27, Jersey City.—Will build 
school-house in the Eleventh Ward; cost 
$42,000. Write Herman Newman, archi- 
tect. 

Rahway will erect two new school build- 
ings. Write Arch. Charles Granville Jones, 
280 Broadway N. Y. City. 

Riveredge wil! erect a new school-house ; 
cost $3,000. Write Arch. Burrage Reed, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


ae 


=>. 





Well 
Children 


that are not very robust need a 
warming, building and fat-forming 
food—something to be used for two 
or three months in the fall—that 
they may not suffer from cold. 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda supplies 
exactly what they want. hey 
will thrive, grow strong and be 
well all winter on this splendid food 
tonic. Nearly all of them become 
very fond of it. For adults who 
are not very strong, a 
course of treatment with 
the Emulsion for a couple 
of months in the fall will 
put them through the 
winter in first-class con- 
dition. Ask your doctor 
about this. 


Be sure you get SCOTT'S Emulsion. 
man and fish are on the wrapper. 





See that the 


All druggists ; 50c. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Smith Smaller, Harper 
Smith’s, 8, 
Pennell’s Allyn & Bacon 


Grecian History. 
pernee’ Brief History, a. B.C 


ty e” 

albeimer’ 8, - 
Myers Ginn & Co, 
Oman’ 8, L. G. & Co, 
Robinson’s m. 
Jevon’s pean, Scribner 
Curtius ad 
Cox’s Harper 
Smith’ 8, 

Pennell’s, Allyn & Bacon 
Ancient History. 
Barnes’ Brief History, A. B.C 

—- Manual, ~ 
Anderso M. M. & Co. 
McKail’s atin Lit., Sertbner 
Epochs of (11) 

German Mistery. 
Lewis" ; arper 
Taylor’s, ppleton 
HosmerLiterature, Scribner 
Fay’s, A. 8. B. & Co. 

French History. 
Jervis’, arper. 
Montgomery’s Ginn & Co. 
Anderson’s, M. M. & Co., 
Markham’s, Harper 


Language Lessons & Gram. 
Welsh-Greenwood (2), _ B. & Co. 
Lockwood’s Les. in 

Ginn & Co 


Baghem'» Gram, E. H. B. & Co 
Greene’s (4), - 
Powell’s Language, (4) . 
Atwell’s Exercises. 
Hyde’sLes.inEng. (6),D.C.H.&Co. 
Meiklejohn’s Gram 





“> 
West’s ath. of, Macm. 
West's for Beginners, a 
Buehler’s Practical Ex- 
ercises in English, Harper 
Rolfe’s Studies of Eng. - 
Baimon’s Grammar, L. G. & Co. 
Baskervill & Sewell’s, A. B.C, 
Clark’s (2) ye 
Harper Burgess, = 
Harvey’s (2) - 
Holbrook’s Grammar, ns 
Long’s (3), ae 
, 

‘axwell’s (3), - 
Metcalf’s (2). S 
Park’s, ve 
Swinton’s (2) « 
March’sAnv' Saxon, Harper 
Trish’s Ga... . Anal. by aAA 
Reed's M. & on 
Reed & Rellogs' ~ ( 
Raub’s (2) Wemnee 
Brown's (3), d 


. Woo 
Normal Course (4) S.B.&Co. 
Buck’s Grammar (2), J.E.P.& Co. 
Tarbell’s Lang.(2), Ginn & Co. 
Whitney & Lockwood’s “ 
Water’s Cobbett’s ray 


. B. & Co. 
Sheldon’s (2) Lang, Sheldon 
Patterson’s (2) = 
Greene’s, Lovell 
Tweed’s, L. & 8 
Barre (3) E. &. Bro. 


Buebler’s Ex. in English, ter r 
Welsh’s ood. 8. Co. 


Latin 
Arrowsmith & Knapp’s, 8, A. B.C. 
rs 

Coy’s Latin Lesson * 
Eg rt’s Inscriptions, ps 

arper & Burgess’s Primer, “ 
Harper & Miller’s ‘Aeneid - 
Harper & Tollman’s Gal. War, 
Lindsay’sCornelius Nepos, ” 

Lord’s Cicero-Laelius 


Amicitia, 
Peck & Arrowsmith’s Rom. | 
an Life, 


Rockwood’s Cicero’s Cato, 
Johnson’ ’s Tacitus, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Jobnson’s Persius, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Blair’s Pronunc’n, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Hayes & Mason’ sGrammar_ 


Clive 
Allcroft & Haydon Syntax 
B. Clive 
Gildersleeve's (2), ‘U.P. Co. 
Latin Classics (18 Ss. 


" » 8. & 8. 

Lowe & Butiler’s Helvet,S.F &Co. 
Churchill & Sanford’s Viri 

mae, 8S. F.& Co. 





Lowe & Ewing’s Ceesar,S F.& 50. 
Rige' 8 Cicero & Caesar, 'S F.2Co. 
Ch ase&Stewart’s ist yr, E. &Bro. 


sar 
- Aeneid, 


pe Cicero, ” 

: Horace, 
Bennett's Grea waipe & Bacon 
Kelsey’ — War, 


1 
Lindsay&Rollins-Easy Les. rs 
Relfe’s Viri Romae a 
Scudder’s ist Reader, = 
Church’s Virgil, Macm. 


icero. 
Hart & Osborn’ (Vir.), D. McKay 
Helleg’s (Ovid) 


Clark’s Ceesar, ° 
Clark’s Cicero, a 
“ Saliust, pei 
be zie acems, ” 
Beeber’s Livy, - 
Allen & oe Gram., 
Ginn & Co. 
“ Latin {)» 
Collar’s - i = 
College Series Latin - 
Greenough’s ) ‘ag 
McCabe’s Ley, (3), 5 H. B. 
Cook’s Latin Course, acm. 
Latin Classics (68) * 


The Shortest Road to Caesar. 
R. L. M. 





Ritchie-Pruse Comp. L. G. & Co. 
Johnston’s Cicero, 5S. F. & Co. 
Jones’ tst a. ee Griggs 
Latin Gra E. & Bro. 
Rolfe’s Nepos, Allyn & Bacon 
Clark’s Horace, D. Mc Kay 


Livy, 
Latin and Greek Classics. 


University Tutorial Series, 
W. B. Clive. 
Logic, 
Schuyler A. B.C. 
Daviss’- Basse, Harper 
elton’ 8, W. B. Clive 
Gregory" 8, E. & Bro. 
—— A.& Son 
Jamieson’ 8, ‘ad 
Atwood’s Ele. J. B. L. Co. 
Hill’s Sheldon 
McCosh’ 8, Scribner 
Minto’s. “ 
Poland’s (2), 8S. B. & Co. 
Commercial Law, w. &. R. 
Business 
Commercial Law, P. T. B. 3 
Commercial Law, oO. M. P. 
.— a Literature. 
Brooke’ . B.C 
Catheart’s Lit. Reader, pe 
Matthew’s, = 
Skinner’ 8 (8), 
Watkins’ > 


Gray’s Practical Lesson, Harper 
Robertson’s History of 
& Br. Autbe., F. V. I. 


—_ “ Am. 
W.’B. Clive 
ancojast 8 (2), H. H. & Co. 
a 


Sheldon 
Blaisdel’s First Steps, L. & 8. 
Underwood’s Sm, Aqghena, - 

pf rit rr) « 


Trimble’s (2) E. & Bro. 
Renton Outlines, Scribner 
Sawtelle’s Spencer’s Mythology, 


Moms’: + ay ~d Method for 

| Eag. Lit. 8. B. & Co. 
Pattee’ 's History of Am. Lit. 
8. B. & Co. 


™ Reading Courses 5 
B. & Co. 
Tapper’ 8 Topical Notes on 
n. Authors. B. & Co. 
Vedder's 8 Ame rican Writers 
of To-Day. " 
Mooney’s Foundation Studies 
n Lit. S. B. e 
a, | a 
chats ’s Desc. Geom. A. B.C. 


Music. 
Franklin Sq. (8), Harper 
Greene’s (3), Werner 
Cecilian System (5), 8. B. & Co. 


Normal Course (4), 
Supplementary (4), * 
Livermore’s, 
Lewis’, (2), 
Mason & Veasie’s, = 


tinn & Co. 


Waiting’ s Chorus Book. “ 
Riverside Song Book, 


Hunt’s History of, Scribner | T 
— 8, 8s. B.& Co. 
Sone ow. Tuft’s, i 

Zuchtmann System, K.-R. Co. 


Manual Training. 
Compton's ist Lessons in 
ood A 


orking, B.C 

Hoffman’s Sloyd System 
Wood Working. 7 

Salomon’s (2), 8. B. & Co. 
Mythology. 

wurrey, . ‘meen D. McKay 

Qrigat . B. Co 

White’s A.& —— 


Aiken’s Mind & Mem. Tr.,H 


— Hand Book, E.& 
Murr Ser joner 
Nat. ‘Hist. and Zoolo: 
Burnett’ 8s Zoology, A. B. 
Hooker’s Nat. Hist. ” 
Needham’s Ele. Zoo. boa 
Steele’s Pop. Zoo. Hs 
Tenney’s at. Hist. e 
Orton ‘8 Zoology, Harper 
reen’s J.B. L. Co 
Colton’s = D. C. H. & Co. 
Thompson's Zoo., Appletgn 
Howe’s Every Bird. B. 


Behrens’ Microscope in Bot’) 
Mosses of North America, i 
Handbook of Invertebrate 2 


ology, 

Microscopical Anatomy ~ 

Embryology, 
Manual for Study of Insects, “ 
Manual of Taxidery, ss 
Botanical Micro-Chemistry, * ne 
Bacteria Investigation, 
Vegetable Histology. 
= — and Men. Phil. 
Phy. 5 _ Cul. A. B. Cc 
oe 8 Ele. P 
Roark’s Ph. 
Browne’s ( , 
Davis’, 





.in Education, ni 
— 


al 8 

Walker’s, Allyn & Besen 

onyer s Prychology(2), i Beco: 

cae 

Haven’s Men. Phil, Sheldon 

Compayre’ 8 Phy., . & 8. 

Davis 8. B. & Co. 

Polan 8, es 
Penmanship 


Appleton’ ~ Standard(di). A. B. Cc 
Barnes’ National (12), 
Eclectic (19 





Harper’s (17), - 
Spencerian (22), oo 
niversity, ¥. P. Co. 
Ellsworth’ Ah (12) Werner 
Seaphte (1), Lovell 
8 (12), LS. & 
Butler” - (6), E. H. B. & Co. 
Business Standard (7), og 
Economic (3), .& P. 
Heath’s CO) D. C, H. & Co. 
Duntonian T. B. & Co. 
Manual of | Writing. 
O. M. P. 
Normal, ,15) 8.B&Co 


Vertical eae 
American (7) 

Spencerian (13), 

Swisher's (5), 

Hill’s (8), 

Normal (10), .B. ¥ bo. 
Ginn’s, Gin n & Co. 
Vaile’s (8 E. H. B. & Co. 
Potter & Putnam’ s( a. P. & P. 
Heath’s (6 D.C. H& Co. 
Sheldon’ 8 ‘ple. -y (4) 


Sheldon 

Gram., (6) = 
Common Sense, (8) Lovell 
Elisworthb’s, (6) Werner 
Stowell’s (4) S. B. & Co, 


Phys. and Hygiene. 
Johonnot & Bouton’s A. B.C. 
Kellogg’ 8 (2), ™ 


Steele’s bad 


Allyn & Bacon 
Dunglison’s (2), Werner. 
Buckalew & Lewis’, Lovell. 
arene 8, L. 8. & 8. 
May’ Wm. Wood 
Cutter” 8 Series (3), J.B.L Co. 
Blaisdell’s (4), ; 





Whiting’s Music Course ‘hc 
Whiting’s eaten 





Ginn 20. 
ae s &Health (3),E. H. se 
ro. 
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Gage’s Answomy A. 8. B. & Co. 
Foster & Shore’s. Macmillan. 

Thornton’s, L. G. & Co. 
Baldwin’s, (3) Werner 
Ames Theery of Physics, Harper 


Moral Phil. and Ethics. 





Janet’s El. of Morals A. B. Cc. 
peabedy’® Moral Phil., 
Have: Sheldon 
Mackensie’s Ethics, ¥. . Clive 
Poland’s. B,& Co. 
Robinsen’s, 
Phonography. 

Hetier x ‘apes A. B.C. 
Mu Harper. 
Complete Instructor, Pitman. 
Phrase Buok, = 
Dictionary, = 
Gross ot 
al Griggs 
Ma Pho. Inst. 
oe (2) pi 
Phrase Book, me 
wwe =p “ 

egoodbi.’ ‘s Phonetic, W. & R. 
Practical Shorthan d, P. T. B.Co. 


Light Line _ A. 8. B. & Co. 


Baldwin’s, (8) Werner 
Readers. 
Arnold —— (8) 8. B, & Co. 
Appleton‘s (6), A. B.C. 
Barnes’ (5) ” 
Harper’s (6), - 
McGuffey’s ‘6), ee 
Swinton’s (7), ned 
March’s Ang 0 Saxon Harpers 
Holmes’ (5), Uv. P.. Co 
Davis’ (4), 
New Normal ui (5), Werner 
Werner Pri 
Continental (S) Mutual Bask Co. 
Buckalew io 
Cleveland’ s 8), 
we rd’s Rat. eth. (©) 8. B.& Co. 
ormal Course (8), 
Patriot (16). J. B. L. Co. 
Phonetic Reader, Morse Co. 
Stickney’s (8), Ginn & Co. 
Hazen’s (5), E.H. B & Co. 
Butler’s (6), « 
Monroe’s (6) yer 
New § Sane Primer P.&P. 
Vertic: ta 


Riverside Primer & Reader 
H.M.& 


Co. 
Town’s (6), A. &Son 
New Franklin, () Sheldon 
Pollard’s, . P. House. 


Rickoff’s 


Supplementary Reading. 
Eclectic (6), “e 


McGuffey’s (6), “ 
Morgan’ os 
Standard (7), “ 
Swinton’s (4), “ 


Klein’s. A.8. 
Shep Ladden’ 8 A. 8. B. 
Harper’s Sch, Classics, 


Harper 
Thompson’s Fairy = s Fable. 
rse Co. 
Golden Rod Books, “yr P. Co. 
Standard Literature pod 
Drake’s (3), Seribners 
Wright (4 


Parker & — L. S.&S8S, 
Young Folk’s Lib. (9), S$’ B. & Co. 
Lovejoy's Sup, Read, (9), 

erry Mason 
Norton’s (6), D. + . & Co, 
Riverside Series H. M. & Co. 
Morris’ Hist. Tales, J. B. Lc 
Columbian Sel., 
Macmillan’ s Seb. Lib. a A Macm, 
Lovejoy’s & Co. 





— ” _ 

Wake | Robin Series, -&P, 
Readers, Nat. Hist. ‘set 
Cooper’s B.C. 

Herrick’s < 
Hooker’s pes 
Johonnot’s (6), = 
Monteith’s > 
Lockwood's (2), s 
McGuffey’s (3), = 
Treat’s ~ 
Bass’ PlantLife DB. ¢. H. & Co. 
Bass’ Animal * - 
Wright's Nature (4), a 
Readers, Historical. 
Gail Hamilton’s A. B. C, 
Johonnot’s (6), 8 
Sheperd’s = 
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Skinner’s es 


Morris’ (4). J. B.L. Ce, 
Macmillan’s, (7 Macm. 
Bu rton’ s Hist. Read., a 2 


ators’, (2) 
Blaisdel’s Civil War, at 


Monroe’s. nd 
Green’s English, Harper 


Readers, Geographical. 
Geographical Reader A. B.C 
Jehonnot’s Reader, A.B. §: 


Temperance Physielogy. 








Authorized Series (3), A.B.C 
Eclectic (3), - 
—— (3), 
King’s (5), L &s 
Picturesque (5 L. &8 
Dunton’s World and Its 

le ( 8. B. & Co, 

Spelling. 

Becrtagten' 8 (2), A. B.€ 
Hink « 
Hecuttey’s Revised o 
Metcalf’s « 
Natural Speller & Word Bk. “ 
Pooler’s « 
Swinton’s (3), « 
Hansell’s. V.P.Co 
Buckwalter's 2). Werner 
Meleny & Gri Lovell 
Gilbert’s L. 8S. &8. 
Normal (3), S. B. & Co. 
Monroe’s (4), E. H. B. & Ce. 
New American(3), bed 
Morse Speller, Merse Ce 
Seventy Lessons ° 
Sheldon’ Sheldon 
Patterson’s, - 
Hunt & Gourley’s, “ 
Lippincott’s, V.P. Ce. 
Westlake’s, E. & Bre. 
Beitzel’s, C. 8. Ce, 
Spelling, P.T. B. Ce, 
Pollard’s, W.P. House. 


Science, 


Mech. —briggs& Bryan, W. B. Clive 
Hydrostatics “ 


Sound—Stewart ° 
Heat * 
Light “ “ 
Magnetism Electrieity = 
Bert’s First Steps, J.B. L. Co 
Bert’s Primer 

Bailey’ s—Physical, €.H. & Co. 


Boyer’s Biolog. 
Chutes’ P’ hysical Laberatory* 
Snaler’s Geology 


Glazebrook—Mecb. Macm. 

Glazebrook— Dynanics - 

Glazebrook—Light * 

Glazebrook—Heat > 

Geikie—Geology, 

Smith’s Easy Exper. In Phystes, 
e 


Thornton’s Physiog. 
Woodbull’s Object Lessons * 
Dana’s Mineralogy,J. Wiley Sens 
Webb—Engineering . 
Merriman& Brooks’ Surv.,“ 
Deschanel’s Nat. Phil. Appleten 
Appleton’s Sch. Physies A. B.C. 
Ganot’s Natural Philosephy - 
Steele’s Popular Physics “ 


Kiddle‘s Physics W. Wood 
Ganot’s 7 

Mead’s ” Ss & Cea. 
Gage’s (4) Gin: . 4 Co. 


Davis’ Mental Phil. 
Robinson’s Moral * 
Sharpless & Phillip’ s Natural 
Phil. J. B. L. & Co 
Appleton 


. B. & Co. 


Le Conte’s Geology 

Thompson’s Zoology 
Gillespie Surveying nad 
Tylor’s Anthropology, sad 


Barker‘s Physics H. H&€c 
Hall & Bergen 8 Phys. a 
Kerne’s Plants ed 
Packard's Zoology (3), ” 
Sedgwick s Biology - 
Dana’s Geology, A. B.C 
LeConte’s - 
Gifford’s Ele. Phys. T. B. & Co. 


Winchell’s (2) Griggs 
Houston’s Po sics, (3) E. & Bro. 
Dodge’s Ele. Biology, Harper 
Carhart & Chute’s Phys. 

od n& Bacon 
Nature’s By-way Morse Co 
The Student’s L: rou 
Heilprin’s Geology 8. B.& Co 
Pillsbury’s Blology 8S. B. & Co. 








NEW MEXICO. 


Folsom will erect a 
Cost $8,000. 
Trinidad, Colo. 


NEW YORK. 
Arverne (L. 1.) will erect public school, 


stories and basement. 
Address G. A. 


75x65 and 
$5,000. 
Nassau St. 





Bayside will build two school houses. | house ; 


Cost $20,000. 


Bigflats will erect a school house. 


$8,000. 
Buffalo.—J. } 


Coxhead 


plans for St. Bridget's R. C. school.—St. |, New 
Boniface’s Roman Catholic parish will house. 
erect a school on Mulberry St., near Vir- | New ¥ 
ginia St. It will be three stories and base-| New 


ment, 
to school No. 14. 
Edward. 


College Point will build school house. | made for a new city college to be built at 
Nicholas, 


Cost $15,000. Write F. 


near | school 


of Flushing.—will build school house. Cost | | 


Brighton (S. 
Write Archs, 
ork city. 
York City.- 


for the board of 


I.) will build school | 
Benson & Brockway, | 


—Arch. C. B. J. \ 
Cost $40,000.—will build an addition | 585 Broadway has prepared plans for a 


Franklin street, education, 164 | 





Rome.—Arch. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





140th St. Cost $500,000.—will erect three 
school building. $50,000. Write Bd. of Education. school houses in Greater New York. C _ 
Address H. W. Krug & Co., East Roc kaway (L. I.)—Arch. H. L. | $160,000. Write Arch. G. A. a 
Harris, 229 B’dway, has plans for a school | 14° Nassau St., City. —will build schoo 
house. Cost $10,000. house on Rivington St. Write Bd. of Ed- 
ylencove 7 Wd sas ucation. 

seh nenoee {ls gil build adlition | "“Seratonna will build school house 
Cost | Wm. B. Tubby, 81 Fulton St. New ‘York | Write Archs. Orff & Guilbert, Minneapo is. 
> canal tv. ‘ Rockaway Beach (L. I.)—Three new 
Edelevard, 140 - sloversville will erect a new school | Isc hool houses will be erected, one at Ar 
cost $12,000. Write ~ S Com-| Verne, Hollands, & Rockaway Park; es- 
| stoc k, arch. timated cost $105,000. " 
Cost} Mt. Vernon will build school house.|. Rockaway Park (L. I.)—Arch. Mor = 

| Cost $35,000. Write Archs. Boring & Til-| has been selected to draw plans for a bri 

is preparing | ton, 57 B’way, New York city. | and stone sc hool at Rockaway Park. 


i 
Archimedes Russell, 


has prepared plans for a 


convent and academy for St. Peter's Con- 


vent, Rome. T< 


Snyder, | V! 
CoSt $25,000. 


|Grand_ street.—A_ proposition has been | Address J. R. K 


A. Collins, arch. | 





| Amsterdam Ave., St. 


| Buffalo,—will 


135th to | $9,000. 
| 


build school house. 


» be soxgo ft.; four stories 


Silver-creek will erect brick school house 


imball. Builders Exchang 
4 oat 
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Se SOSOSS4F G5 § GRSSECESOEESs GREK HERETABES 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST ci 


\ 
AAALTY TY f \\ 
& Ni A 
i) 
These vouchers are said to be the finest 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 
passers, and are a distinctive feature of the publication. 


aa the pone tices of the counting room Into the school-room in the most practical and fascinating 
. Th ork which the pupil is required to do is an exact counterpart of that done by the pro- 
fessional ae aiteonen r. The vouchers which he handles. and from which his records are made, 
are'fac similes of those used by the best business houses. 
that have ever been issued for schoo) 

is work is especially adapted for use in the Commercial Department of High Schools, Normal 
an and Academies. Its popularity is evidenced by the sale of five large editions in as many 
mont 


We VeWe4be 24 


_ &- b 4 A Ad A A 4D 4 A A 44d 


Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. Address 
WILLIAFIS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Se RORSEESRE SE §  § {RS SSCVCVAVSESEY SHHEBHE HBAS 


wywo 
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Paragon School Maps| Pollard’s Advanced Speller 


THE 
YAGGY ARE THE VERY BEST, AND THE TEACHES SPELLING. 
‘ 9? 
“Peerless Map Case It is the only speller which clearly devel- 


Is indisputably tbe most attractive and most practical v0 
appliance ever devised for displaying and protecting ~ a - ——" of Spelling, Syllabica- 


— Agents Wanted Everywhere. Malling Price, 30 Cents. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue*I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 








3 East 14th Street, New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. HALL, President. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Henry M. PuILuips, Secretary, 


Incorporated 1851. 
ee) 


Assets to January 1, 1897, 
Liabilities, 


_!7,205,296.32 
Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, 





Hygienic School Wardrobes The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


cloak rooms. Approved by Sanitary 





gineers and School Authorities. 





large rooms without posts or mullions. 
Send for ill- 








A marvellous convenience. 











ustrations and details. 


FLEXIBLE DOOR & SHUTTER CO., 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 











$18,546,959.96 


$1,341,663.64 


An economical substitute for the usual | 
En- | 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Ver- | 
tical Flexifold Partitions for subdividing | 


THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE 


FOR FIRST YEAR GRADES— 


Appletons’ Elementary Reading 
Charts. 





Price, - $12. 50 


FOR SECOND YEAR GRADES-— 


Primary cage Studies, 


Part One. Price, $15.00 


FOR THIRD YEAR GRADES— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two. Price, - $15.00 
The above Charts have been more widely adopted 


in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


@1 East Ninth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicage. 





Every Teacher 


finds daily in her work some new and 


perplexing problem to solve. With 


The Teachers’ 
Practical Library 





at hand for consultation, the 


answer 
may always be found. 
It will cost you nothing 


to have this Library placed upon your 
table for inspection. 


Send postal-card for partic ine men- 


tioning this paper. Agents wanted 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


72 Fifth Ave , New York. 





Ricuarp A. McCurpy, PRESIDENT 
| 
| 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





| Zhe Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to - nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company 


»N. Y. City. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts. 
IN 16 LESSONS By Mall. 
Wars que should know h oe. 


B00 KEEPING 
for Free Particula: no 


rite 
“Ww. G. cl Ga. CHAFFEE. Oswego, 
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No More Scrofula 


Not a Symptom of the Affliction 
Since Cured by Hood’s. 

** When our daughter was two years old 
she broke out all over her face and head 
with scrofula sores. Nothing that we did 
for her seemed to do any good. We be- 
came discouraged, but one day saw 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla so highly recom- 
mended that we decided to try it. The 
first bottle helped her, and after taking 
six bottles her face was smooth and we 
have not seen any signs of scrofula re- 
turning.” SILAS VERNOOY, West Park, 
New York. Get only Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation. 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
orders. Now is your chance 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 


SETS, TOILET SETS. 
to get orders for our Teas 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound: 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


FREE with $5, $7 and $10 
Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—* The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


|and two teachers’ 





FEE’S SHORT - HAND SCHOOL. 
ractical in every particular. 

Mail instruction. First Lesson Free. 

Address W. G. CHAFFEE. Oswego, N. Y. 


CHA 


Syracuse will erect a school house. Cost | 
20,000.—will build an addition to Delaware | 


school. Write M. C. Conway, arch. 

Woodhaven (L. I.) will build school 
house. Cost $35,000. Write H. Chambers, 
clerk. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Raleigh will erect a new alumni building 
for the State university. Write Arch. 
Frank P. Milburn, Charlotte. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fressenden will erect a school house in 
district No.16. Write H. F. Spicer, clk. 

OHIO. 


Barberton will erect a new school house. 
Cost $6,000. Write School board. 

Canal Dover.—German Lutheran church 
will build Sunday school house. Cost 
$3,500. 

Chillicothe will 
Jackson ave. 
fried. 

Lima will erect a new school house on 
N. Jefferson St.; will also build an addition 
to S. Pine St., school. Write R. A. Hickey, 
clerk board of education. 

South Bend will build school house on 
Lower River Road school district No. 4. 
Write John W. Grimsley, 219 E. 2nd St. 
Cincinnati. 

Toledo will erect school building; cost 
$25,000. Address Arch. John A. Dewey, 
National Union bldg.—will build addition 
to the Broadway school building; cost 
$12,000. Write Archs. Becker & Hitch- 
cock, Gardner building. 

Wellsville wil] place heaters in the West 
% school building. Write A. M. Butler, | 
clk 


build school house on 
Write Arch. George Sieg- 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Darlington will build school house. 
Write Maj. Woodson, U. S. Indian Agt. 

PENNSYLVANIA. , 

Grove City.—An addition will be built 
to college. Cost $25,000. Write Archs 
Hannah & Struthers, 2 Seventh St., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Huntington Valley will build school 
house, Cost $7,000. 
Norristown will build school house. |, 


Cost $25,000. Write board of education. 

Philadelphia—St. Mary’s parish’ will 
erect school house. Write Given & 
Longaker. 

Warren will erect a high school building. 
Cost $20,000. Write Shaw & Bailey, 336 
6th ave., Pittsburg. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Bridgewater will paint four, plaster one. 
Write P. Sheehan, clk. of school board, 
Emery twp. 

Rosebud will erect two school buildings 
cottages. Write Chas. 
E. McChesney. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis will erect school house. 
$40,000. Write Arch. G. M. Shaw. 

VERMONT. 
3urlington will build high school. 
$100,000. Write bd. of edu. 
VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria will build an addition to 
school for the Halls high school of that 
place. 25x50 feet. built of frame and brick. 
Cost $5,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Athens will build normal school house. 
Cost $16,000. Write Archs. Franzheim, 
Geisey & Davis, Wheeling. 

Morgantown will build 
Cost $40,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

Beloit will erecta dormitory to be known 
as Emerson Hall for Beloit college. Write 
Archs. Patton & Fisher, Montauk Block, 
Chicago, Ill.—will build school house. 
Cost $7,000. 

Marinette will build school house in dis- 
trict No. 4. Write Wm. Heatley, clerk. 

Stevens Point will erect a brick school 
house. Cost $3,500. Address W. A. Hol- 
brook, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cost 


Cost 


high school. | 
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Mother 
Strensth 


can only come from proper 
food and carefulness in diet. 
Baby strength depends on 
mother strength. 


PABST 
MALT EXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the ideal food, for the woman 
who expects to become — or 
who is—a mother. 

It is the most nourishing, and 
most easily digested of foods, 
and helps to digest other foods. 
In addition, it is a gentle sooth- 
ing tonic, calms nervousness, 
cures stomach trouble, and in- 


creases the flow and richness of 
the milk. 


Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 
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TRADE BAN 


COLLARS 
=-VERSIBLE. 3 CUFFS. 


Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 

fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 

Why they excel the linenkind: They keep 

their’ sha e, will not wilt. Both sides are 

made of fine cloth, re-enforced by a centre 
g. Perfectly laundered and finished. 


NOT TO BE WASHED. 


Just wear, reverse, and then discard. 


ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and style 


Revérsible Collar Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
Nat en et E} wee 6 Sweet 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and lith St, NEW YORK, 































At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
eSB ERECCHASE SD 








Steam Heat, 


he Famous Continental Hotel. 


PHILADELPHIA, 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 
RATES REDUCED. 
100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 
185 rooms, $3.<0 per day. 
1e5 rooms with Baths. 

L, U. MALTBY, Pr>prietor. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 

125 rooms, $3 00 per day. 
125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
Steam Heat included. 





A Sure 
relief for 


a fo: ASTI 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. fess yn 
a 
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Moen) 
Cénie. 


Dress Goods 


Drap d’Ete and Camel Hair? 
Cloths. 


Wool Poplin, Cashmere ani 
Poplins Plaids. 


Barre and Ondule Effects. 


Embroidered 
and Braided Robes. 


SDroadevay HK 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREA OR MAGICAL 


» BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseases 
and every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmiess 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
larname. The dis 
tinguished br. L. 
A. Sayre said to a 
lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As 
you ladies will use 
them, I recommend 
*‘Gouraud'’s Cream’ 
: as the least harm- 
Sul of all the Skin eospaentions: ”” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair Without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Deeagtete and Fancy Goods Dealers 
theongpout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe 
Iso found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’ 8, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods ealers. 
Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the sane, 






WILL Do IT. 





NO OTHER COSMETIC 





Puriries as WELL 





Buckeye B« Bell all Foundry 
bax iney or” Gharch Bells & Chimes. 
Beli hest G: 


it~ y oF } + “Bell in oN 





| farsounding, and d highly satis 
ry Bells for schools, Churches, &c 
Establishe« 


WELF Toe, Gr: isae. 


Descriptien and prices om appiicatios 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
ent with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 
Having every facility for this class of work I can 
how offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N. ¥. 
WANTED 


Live teachers successtul at canvassing or 

agency work to represent our publications 

Salary and commission. This is a rare 

chance for live men who wish to leave | 

teaching for permanent and paying work. 
Address : 


E. L. KELLOGG, Personal, 
61 E. Ninth St., New York. 








| 


| rest. 


|foods and using much fruit, 


All plants have periods of activity and 
Some are active in the daytime and 
| sleep at night; others repose during the 
| daylight hours and are awake at night. 


“ The most rational modes,” says P rof. 
| Felsof, “of keeping physical decay or de- 
| terioration at bay, and thus retarding the 
| approach of old age, are avoiding all rich 
especially 
apples.” 

“Brown's Bronchial Troches” relieve 
Throat Irritations caused by cold or use of 
the voice. The genuine sold only in boxes. 


On Thirty Days’ Trial. 


The offer the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., make our readers in this 
issue of our paper, is made possible by the 
fact, that they deal directly with the con- 
sumer, wiping out all middlemen’s profits. 
We know the soaps they make are good. 
That the Larkin Co. have faith in the qual- 
ity of their soaps and in our readers is 
evidenced by the offer they make of a 








thirty days’ free trial of their goods before 
the bill is payable. Then if you are not 
satisfied with the soaps, etc., you need only 
to notify the Company and they will take 
the goods away, making no charge for what 
you have used. The price of the box and 
the premium is only the ordinary cost of 
the soaps alone; the premium you get 
costs you nothing. No one need hesitate 
to send a trial order to the Larkin Co. 
under the conditions they make. 


Antikamnia—An Analgesic and Anti- 
pyretic. 


Dr. Samuel Wolfe, A. M., M. D., phy- 
sician to the Philadelphia hospital, consid- 
ers that antikamnia is the least depressing | 
of all the drugs used to control pain, and | 
least disturbs the digestive and other | 
functions. He further states, in effect, that 
the scientific physician always prefers to 
treat a cause or condition rather than a 
symptom, and if he can remove pain by 
abolishing its cause, he will do so rather 
than blunt the sensory structures. It fre- 
quently, however, becomes necessary to 
give relief from mere symptoms, especially 
in cases where pain is present, in which 
cases he finds antikamnia very valuable. 

Antikamnia is largely used and prescribed 
as an analgesic and antipyretic in the 
treatment of neuralgia and rheumatism. 
It is put up in tablet form and is not dis- 
agreeable to take. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. {t SOOTHES the CHIL D, 


| SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CUR ES 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twen’~-tive 
cents a bottle. 


California in Three Days, 
Via Chicago, Union Pacific and North-| 
Western Line. No change of cars. All 
meals in dining cars. Two trains daily, 
with first-class and tourist sleepers. Per- | 
sonally conducted excursions every Thurs- 
day to California and Oregon. For rates 
and other information ask your nearest 
Ticket Agent or write, 
H. A. Gross, G. E. P. A., 423 Broadway, 
New York. 


“How to Disinfect,” 
an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis- 
infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free 

Every one having the 


Book 
Free, = |saz.c(, hous, or an in 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 


636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City 


WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 
K NOBEL’S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 
1, Trees ; 2, Ferns; 3, Butterflies; 4, Beetles ; 5, Moths; 
6, Fishes; 7, Reptiles ; 8. Files.’ Each tully {ilustra- 


“Sanitas” 





ted, cloth, Te. : Rt 50c. 
- aw | Bird,” H. Rowe, Jr. 16mo. . $1.00 
Game Birds of Aguerice. By F. A. Bates. . $1.00 
Wild Flowers of America. By Gcod - 87.0 
Ferns of No. America, By Eaten, 2 v . 840.00 
Sea Mosses. By A. B. Hervey, Colored plates - $2.00 
Mosses of No. America. By Lesquereux 00 
Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock. Net, $3. 75 


To Be Issued Shortly. 


IN PQRTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of outdoor 


sketches. By Mr. William Sloane Kennedy. riney 
Iliustrated, 16mo,cloth. . 1.50 
MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By 8 . F. Denton. With 


many perfect ones and plain plates. 
tions. Each . $5.00 
Send for catalogues. All sorts of Navurai History 
ooks. Of all booksellers or sent ty 


Bradlee Whidden, Pub., 18 Arch 8t., Boston 
* BIBI, AComedy of Toys.” 
THE BEST SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


A Play by Charles Barnard, author of *‘ The 
County Fair.” Uses 60 to 150 children—all 
grades. Dates should be booked immediate- 
ly. Our producers do all the work of preparation. 

Write for circulars giving endorsements of Princi- 
pals, terms, etc. Address W. L, HATCH, 

Box 33, Chickering Hall, New York. 


an 0 oe 








In the selection of food care is exercised to 


secure the best. No attempt is made to dis 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 


same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


and all im- 
manutacture — 


is kept free from contamination 


purities during process of 


hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil 

Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a 
flat, oval one bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label 


Schieffelin &.Co., New York. 





| $. 
today.Book Free. K. WORLD MFW. CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


AGENTS adie 1O0 A MONTH AND EXPENSES. 
Ladies WE FURNISH EVERYTHING. 
You work at home or travel, showing, appointing agents, 
and taking orders, Patented “ Quaker” Bath Cab- 
inet. 97,000 sold. Demand uaolimited. Home ne 
cessity. Turkish, Hot Air, Vapor, Sulphur 
or Medicated Haths at Home. 8 cts. Puri 
Bes system, produces Ole iness, Health, 
Strength. Prevents disease, oy Oures 
Colda, Kheumatiam, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
m Maiaria, Eczema, Catarrh, Female |lis, Blood, Skin, 
Nerve, Kidney troubles. Beaut! flee Complexton. 
Gnaranteed hest made, Price Write 











AIR BRUSH 
MFG, CO. 
Are making and selling 
the best art tool in use. 
Applies color by jet of 
air, enabling the artist 
to do the best work 
cheaply rather than to 
docheap wo Nostudio 
complete w picut it. A 
good thing for an ama- 
teur. Circular free. 


| Address AIR BRUSH MFG. CO., 


12 Nassau St., Rockford, Ill., U. 8. A. 











those who have 
in house-cleaning 
islike magic. Try a 


COPY R ante 
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FOUK BOOKS 


That are in an especial manner feeling the wave of prosperity are 


WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA, 
PAINTER’S AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
TUELL & FOWLER’S FIRST BOOK IN LATIN, 
DANIELL’S NEW LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Correspondence requested from Teachers and School Officers seeking 
the best books. Catalogue and introduction terms on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK; 9-1: East 16th St, BOSTON : 68 Chauncy St, CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave, 


THE BEST BOOK 


That’s what many people have called 





of children’s stories in the market. 


“IN THE CHILD’S WORLD” 


By EMILIE POULSSON. 


A new edition just out. Fourteenth thousand. 
Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Our three new courses in drawing—arranged to meet in a thoroughly practical way all the differ- 
ent school conditions, and being in harmony with the seundest educational and artistic 
principles, and the most successful school-room experience, Are now ready. 

I, FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 


THE PRANG ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION. 


Text-books for pupils and teachers. Examples contributed for pupils’ study by the leading artists of 
the day—C. D. Gisson, F. S. Cuurcu, Assotr [Haver, ARTHUR W. Dow, Wins_ow Homer, Ross TurnEr, 
Cuarces Woopsury and others, Lessons in the elements of both Fine Arts anda Industrial Art; practical, 
educational and esthetic. Pupils draw from nature, from interesting objects and models, from the pose 
and from reproductions of famous historic ornament. The study of harmony in space relations and in 
color is provided, Abundant opportunity is given for work in optional subjects and for individual choice 
as to manner of rendering, with pencil, pen-and-ink, or brush, 

II. FOR SCHOOLS IN SMALLER CITIES AND TOWNS. 


THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


Work at once practical and artistic. but condensed and simpli- 
fied to meet the needs of schools with closely limited time for the subject. Abundant and helpful examples 
for study in connection with individual work, showing good methods of drawing. Large room for 
optional exercises. Opportunity for brush-work or work with colored papers or both, Close correlation 
with Nature Study and other lines of grade instruction, 

IU, FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR GRADED SCHOOLS. 


There is no better story book for 
Just the thing for a 








Text-books for pupils and teachers. 


Text-books for pupils and teachers. Simple, practical, closely related to every-day affairs and well 
adapted to the development of individual skill, good taste, and enjoyment of beauty both in nature and in 
the products of industrial art and fine art, Helpful examples of drawing for study. Opportunities and 
helps for the study of Color 

For illustrative, descriptive circulars, giving full particulars in regard to these various Courses, the 
grading of text-books, desirable equipments of other material for the work, etc,, etc,, address the 


publishers, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 W: t 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 West 18th St., New York. 


Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


The most satisfactory text-book for Grammar School work in Physics. The appar- 
atus required is simple, inexpensive and easily procured or constructed. This book is 
already adopted and used with great satisfaction in Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Jer- 
sey City, Lowell, Fall River, New Bedford, La Crosse, Racine, and a large number of 
other leading cities. It has just been adopted for the state of Louisiana. 


hington St., B 











Sample Copy mailed for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-12 BOYLSTON ST, 29-33 B, 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1328 AROH ST. 














GREAT SCHOOL PEN 


A well-known famous line of 
good steel pens. None better in the world. 


TRADE P. D. & S. MARK 


P.D.&S., No, 1:7 


“ Excelsior" 


tvs BARNES’ NATIONAL «xx 


Barnes No, r. 
* American” 


Barnes No. 444 
“Atlas” 


These steel pens are standard, reliable 
and highly recommended. 


P.D.&S. No. 
“Vertical” 


All useful varieties. Send for samples. 
One sample gross assorted Nos. 117-415-1-444. 
Price, portpaid, $1.00. 


A. S, BARNES & CO., Makers, 
| 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an itidea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
method of education, ” has “the beauty of sim- 
plicity.”” One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead of time.”” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivable ques 
tion from every conceivable point of view. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive circular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO. 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 











END for THE Boston COLLECTION 
OF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. A cloth 
bound book of 124 pages, containing 
| sixty-two, carefully selected and interest- 
| ing stories. Price, by mail, 60 cents. 


| 


J, L. HAMMETT C0., 252 Washington Street 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, . 
85x and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
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The “IDEAL” School and College Lantern 


Showing improved 90 degree arc lamp and rheostat. May be used with any system of electric 
lighting. Adopted exclusively by Boston schools and many others in New England, 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., 


Manufacturers, 





26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


SELLING AGENTS: 


EP Se = Sp me on 


E.&H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, New York City- 
JAMES G. BIDDLE, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. STYLE B. 








SCHOOL DESKS | SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Adjustable or Standard. We have a fine | —small and large orders receive alike 
line of both styles. We sell goods as a | careful and prompt attention. Our goods 
matter of business, but strive also to merit | are modern, reliable and moderate in cost. 


the confidence of our patrons. Catalogue free. 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


315-321 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















BEKODKGOD LOD). KDOD KOO) LOOIKOOI ODD KE MODERN HYGIENIC 


ACETYLENE LIGHT 5 «001-ROOM SEATING 


Napheys’ - oe Seo sgl aula oe 
Acetylene Gas — 4\vicToR ADJUSTABLE DESK 
Generator WITH SEMI-REVOLVING CHAIR. 


brings this wonderful gas to the 
most isolated places, and at a i Removes every Objection hitherto urged against 
. . . chair-desks, and affords the ideal school-room 

cost of one-third ordinary gas In seating. Meets the ideas of the most advanced 
either city or country. Absolutely educators. Adopted in many of the best schools 
Sarg. RELIABLE AND ECONOMICAL of the country and universally liked wherever 

’ , used. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 

We also make stationary desks, and a full line 
of School Supplies. Blackboards our specialty. 


J. B. COLT & CO., anaes. | Complete catalogue sent on application. 


Also Manufacturers of Stereopticons and all paraphernalia 
for Light production and projection, 


New York. Chicago. San Francisco. Buffalo. titel 


KSSY KESH KSSD K 
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Acetylene Gas Show Rooms at N. W. corner Broadway and 
37th St., New York City. Fu/l particulars from Dept. G. } 


Main Office, 115-117 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. §| THOMAS KANE & COMPANY. 


a 
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SCRIBNER’S sco: BOOKS. 


The Great Educators. kdited by Nicholas Murray Butler. A SHOR r HISTORY OF TIEVDIA EVAL EUROPE. 


NEW VOLUME. . ain ~ F - 
By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph.D , Professor of History in 
THOMAS AND TIATTHEW ARNOLD, the University of Chicago. 12mo. $1.25, wet. 
: , . Adapted as this book expressly isto the requireme ts of Preparatory 
AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH EDUCATION. By Sir) sScnools, it will und ubte tly be welcomed upplyinyg a very wreat need 
J. G. Fircu, LL.D., late Inspector of Trainine Colleges, 4s publication has been frequently urged by those acquaintec 
‘ . . . X oe 1uthor’s book PH M ' GE.” whicl 
and Lecturer on Education at the University of Cambridge. {extibo k of remarea bag pena td 
12mM0, $1.00, #2é/. naller book the essential fact 
an | the sixteenth centuries are 
lementary student 
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» The great service r eniere I bythe Masterof Rugby te the youth of 
ever i ge rerations in ins piring alov ft stud und te faithful work of 
his eveu more distisguished sonin broadening the « racte f primary 
and se:ondary elucation, are mere r h 
disc sssion of Matth:w Arnol 1!’ 

wider than -he edu ation iblic. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES 


ARISTOTLE AND THE ANCIENT EDU CATIONAL IDEALS, By 
Lomas Davipson, M.a., LL.D. 12mo, $1.00 % : : 
ALCUIN yg pany RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN SCH JOLS. By Prof LADD’S PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY 
AnD «nw F Princetoa Universicy ramo, $:. . ” < “ 
ABELAD AND THE ORIGIN AND my elle eg | OF UNIVERSI- FOR USE IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS O 1HE STATE 
TIES By Juve. Gapaiar Comeayrs, Rector of the University of Lyon or 
France. « mo, $..25, wet, (12mMmo0, 
LOYOLA AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE JESUITS. By p , x oe sas aide : 
Rev. Tuomas HuGaes, S. J 2no, $ > nel an elementary Text-Book in Psychology, this has proved 7 l 
e demands that eight editions h > bee gu j t has 


FROEBEL AND EDUCATION THROUGH SELP-ACTIVITY. By H nnhe hdan aanbad an ctami acer te Mekal  iteaen. I 
sURTHOPe GoweN, formerly Lecturer on Education in Cambridge | Buffalo. N. ¥ Singhamtoa. N. ¥.: idleboro 3: Rhode Island 

( niversi'y 12M0, $1.94, net State Normal School. Kansas Normal C mpshire State Nor- 
HERBART AND THE HER®BARTIANS By Cuart«s DeGarm Ph.D mal Schoel, Los Ange es State ‘N rn al Se hool. Wellesley College, Univer- 


President of Swarthmore College. 1amo, $t.v0, met sity of Toronto, and in the sixth edition, within one year after publication 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


HA 





226 pages. $1.00, wel. 


THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING. 


A new uniform series for supplement iry reading in scho ls, the first four books in which series are now ready. 
These are ** Fanciful Tales,’’ by Frank R. Stockton; ‘: The Hoosier School Bev. ’* by Edward Eggleston; **Children’s 
Stories in American Literature, 1600-1860,” and ‘+ Children’s Stories in American Literature, 1860-1896,’’ by 
Henrietta Christian Wright. Price, 60 cents, z¢/, each. Introduction price, 54 cents. The set, 4 volumes, will be sent, 
express paid, upon receipt of $2.15. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Choice Literature q SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD 
The elinenidita: taal AND NERVE TONIC. 


Best Low Prices 
Reading= 


The Werner Primer, - 
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First Year Nature Reader, 
Old-Time Stories Retold, - 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain and body. It 
contains the phosphoid element of the ox-brain and wheat germs 
The formula is on each label. During past 30 years it has re- 
stored strength and vigor to thousands of over-worked, brain- 
wearied men and women. It is a preventive, as well asa curative, 
of mental or nervous exhaustion. It gives active brain and nerves 
exactly what they need. Vitalized Phosphites is a highly con- 
centrated white powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 
Endorsed by leading physicians and brain-workers, 


Legends of the Red Children, 
Primary Lessons in Physiology, 
Biographical Stories, - - 
Four Great Americans, 

The Story of Our Country, 


Sohrab and Rustum, - 


Prepared EN 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by e Cty G, New York City. 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). Descriptive pamphlet free. 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR SUPPLIES TO SCHOOLS 


Send for our Price List of Epoch-Making Books 
Correspondence Solicited. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
sand7E.16thSt. 160-174 Adams St., 110 Boylston St. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


This is the best known remedy and preventive for cold in the head 
and sore throat. Easy to apply and quick to cure. By mail, 50 cents, 
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